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A rew years ago, I shall not say how many, I found it neces- 
sary to take a journey on horseback from Philadelphia to 
Baltimore, and having business at an intermediate point, not 
lying upon any of the mail roads, I was obliged to pass through 
neighborhoods but little frequented by the traveller. During 
the first day,the frequent occurrence of villages and highly 
cultivated fields, and the sudden transition from these scenes of 
improvement, to tracts of woodland, afforded a succession of 
pleasing objects which rendered the jaunt remarkably agreeable. 
The scenery of the country was novel and attractive. The hill 
and the plain, the alternation of woodland and meadow, the 
grain-fields and orchards, the delightful intermixture of sunshine 
and shade, contrasted so pleasantly with the monotony of the 
city, as to awaken an exquisite sense of enjoyment. The 
labors of the field, so various, and so different from the employ- 
ments in which I was accustomed to see men engaged, excited 
curiosity and rivetted my attention — 

















‘So manifold, all pleasing in their kind, 
All healthful, are the employs of rural life.’ 

I was young and romantic. My horse was young too, and if 
not romantic, was well fed and frolicsome, and enjoyed the 
air of the country with a relish quite as high as that of his 
master. Whether he was enlivened by any of those pleasant 
associations which filled my own heart and mind, I cannot say, 
as we had no means of interchanging ideas. There is no 
language common to the sensible brute and his rider, unless it 
be a horse-laugh, and I was elevated far above the vulgar tittila- 
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tion of obstreperous mirth. My feelings were highly excited, 
and my reflections full of interest. Fresh from a severe course 
of novel reading, my mind was deeply imbued with the classics 
of the heart and fancy. As my eye wandered over the pictur- 
esque landscape, it detected none of the dull realities of life, 
nor awakened any vulgar associations. Every grove that I 
beheld revived some tender recollection;every stream murmured 
a tale of love; every cottage suggested ideas of innocent delight, 
and comfortable poverty. If 1 caught a distant glimpse of a 
bonnet,ora white dress—which happened more than once—I felt 
an intense curiosity tosee the face, and learn the history of the 
wearer. ‘Is she young? is she pretty? is she sentimental? is 
she in love? is she happy? were the questions which occurred 
in rapid succession whenever a female dress rustled in my ear, 
or a ribbon fluttered in the breeze. 

Of course, I fell very naturally to thinking of matrimony and 
love. I wondered if I should ever, like Benedict, live to bea 
married man. I wondered when the time would come, and who 
would be the happy lady. Would it be any body that I knew? 
I ran over the list of my female acquaintances. One was too 
tall, another too short—one was brown, another yellow —one 
would do very well, but she was rich, and might think I wanted 
her money; another was the very thing, but she was poor, and 
might think I wanted a wife very badly, should I take a girl 
without a cent. In the whole circle there was not one whose 
transcendent charms, and unexceptionable circumstances, ren- 
dered her a suitable match for so clever a bachelor as myself. 
No, the lady was yet to be found, who was destined to make 
me the happiest of men; * and who knows’ thought I, ‘ut I may 
find herin these rural scenes? who knows what rare adventure 
is even now waiting so romantic a knight as myself? Who can 
tell how soon I shall be called upon to exercise my prowess in 
behalf of some unfortunate damsel?” Thus I jogged along, 
plunged in agreeable reveries, and wiling away the long miles 
with longer visions of future happiness. 

It so happened that my dinner was but indifferent, as dinners 
are apt to be that are picked up by the way-side; and as the 
shades of evening approached, the cravings of hunger begat a 
new train of thought. It is a melancholy reflection, that the 
noblest impulses of the mind, the most romantic associations, 
the highest delusions of the fancy, are ina moment swept away 
by that coarse and plebian appetite, hunger; which not only 
devours all kinds of aliment for the body, but swallows up the 
finer affections of the heart. As the eagle, soaring nobly above 
the clouds, must descend to the earth for food; so man, sailing 
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in his glory upon the wings of imagination —now darting up- 
wards towards the sun, and now wheeling in majestic circles, 
isat last brought down by hunger to a level with the crawling 
things of the earth. The romantic images of love and beauty, 
which had filled my imagination, gave place to voluptuous re- 
flections upon the pains and pleasures ofeating. I recalled the 
joyous feasts and juicy viands of which I had at various periods 
of my life partaken. My thoughts reverted from rosy maidens 
to roast meat, and from chip bonnets to chipped beef. A long 
list of pleasant luncheons, and good solid dinners, arose to my 
memory. The delightful apparition of a smiling landlady, dis- 
tributing compliments and coffee, dispensing honied words and 
fried ham,and spreading gladness around her as she spread her 
white tablecloth, became pictured vividly upon my glowing 
fancy. I honored, in anticipation. her culinary skill, and devour- 
ed with delight the savory morsels provided by her cheerful inn- 
hospitality. 1 revelled in imagination upon a voluminous cata- 
logue of dainties, my excursive fancy roving, not 


* From grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ 


put rather, as the reader will naturally believe, 

From goose to grouse, from venison to pig. 
In short, instead of wondering who I should marry, I wondered 
what I should get for supper! 

In the evening, I stopped at a small but neat tavern. It was 
a cottage looking affair—a pretty house, painted white, and 
embowered with shady trees. It had an inviting air of cleanli- 
ness and coolness; and exhibited ample evidence of plentiful 
living. Fat pigs grunted about the door, well fed turkey-cocks 
strutted over the grass-plat, lazy ducks waddled in a puddle, and 
scores of modest sleek-looking pullets, were trying to pick up 
an honest living inthe yard. The cows had come home to be 
milked. In addition to ali this, 

‘I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled, 
Above the snug kitchen that lea lime was near; 
And I said, if good eating is found in the world, 
A traveller that’s hungry might hope for it here.’ 

Accordingly I dismounted, sent my horse to the stable, and 
ordered supper. The landlady, a spruce dame, with a light 
quick step, a piercing eye, and a shrill voice, made her appear- 
ance and her best courtesy. 

‘What would you like to have, sir?’ inquired the lady. 

‘Any thing, good madam—any thing; if it comes soon, and 
there is enough of it.’ 

‘Would you fancy ham and eggs, or a broiled chicken? 
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‘ A broiled chicken! bless the woman, how she talks! an egg, 
for a man famished, and perishing with hunger! I beg you not 
to name such trifles. They provoke appetite, but cannot satisfy 
it. Why, madam, I could eat an ox roasted whole, or a wagon 
horse stuffed with a flock of geese. 

* Perhaps, sir, a beefsteak.’ 

‘Now you talk reasonably. Letit be so, if you please. There 
is solid eating, and much nourishment in a beefsteak. If you 
think proper to add a few slices of ham, a pair of chickens, and 
a dozen eggs, very well—but let the chief dependence be a 
beefsteak, done rare.’ 

‘Did thee say beefsteak? interrupted a third voice. <A tra- 
veller who had just ridden up, entered the room. He wasa 
portly man, of sedate demeanor. His round face, clear com- 
plexion, and goodly dimensions, exhibited the wholesome effects 
of good living, and told as plainly as the same fact could have 
been expressed in the purest English, that their possessor ate 
good beef, drank excellent Madeira, and did not stint himself 
with regard to either. He had the staid substantial air of a 
man of business. His eye was wary, and the muscles of his 
face composed. One could tell at a glance that he was a well- 
fed citizen; one who rose early, ate a substantial breakfast, 
and walked to his counting-house with a punctuality, which 
nothing but thestriking of astatehouse clock could excel. There 
was thrift in his looks; but he was a merry man, with a wrinkle 
in the corner of his eye, that betrayed a lurking propensity for 


a sly joke. His dress was plain, such as denoted a reputable 
member of the Society of Friends. 


* There was no guile within his breast, 
No ruffles on his shirt.’ 

‘Did thee say beefsteak” said the stranger, who caught these 
words as he entered, ‘I like thy choice, friend, and if there be 
no objection, I will join thee.’ 

[ acceded cheerfully to this proposition, and in a short time 
we were comfortably seated at a board amply spread with good 
things, in the midst of which smoked that delectable dish, so 
savory to the palate of a hungry equestrian. Worthy reader, 
do you love beefsteak? Have you a clear and definite idea of 
the admirable viand, which is characterized by that homely 
name? Have you an exquisite sense of the rich and luscious 
delicacy ofa steak done exactly toa turn? Can you close your 
eyes to the gross objects of reality which may surround you, and 
revel in imagination upon this delightful dish? Can you fancy 
it smoking on the table, rich and rare as a pearl of the ocean, 
swimming in red gravy, and filling the atmosphere with an odor 
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more grateful to a person of taste, than the spicy breezes of Ara- 
bia, more inviting to a person of elegant and refined appetite, 
than the fabled delicacies of an oriental feast? Behold then, the 
notable Mrs. Cleverly, clothed in all the dignified benevolence 
of mistress of a feast: 

* Rich and rare were the steaks she bore, 

And a snow-white cap on her head she wore, 

And oh! her beauty could not compare 

With her snowy cap, and her beef so rare 
But I dare not trust myself further on this subject. Enough 
said. The intelligent reader will understand that the travellers 
had good appetites, that the supper was excellent, and that the 
hostess was the very phoenix of notable landladies; the sequel 
is left to his own good sense and experience. 
* * a * + * * + * 


The incident above stated, opened the way to a cordial in- 
tercourse between myself and the worthy quaker. The re- 
markable coincidence of taste and appe tite, exhibited on the 
eventful evening of our first acquaintance induced a mutual 
feeling of profound respect. However we might differ in age, 
in religion, i in politics, there was one point in respect to whic h 
our sentiments held a parallel course. We were Philadelphi- 
ans, and knew how to relish a good beefsteak. It was therefore 
with mutual pleasure that we learned that we should both travel 
the same road, for at least another day, and the proposition to 
travel toge thor, was cheerfully made, and as chee ‘rfully accepted. 
I have seldom spent a more agreeable day. My new acquaint- 
ance was not only a man of general inform: ition, but was inti- 
mately acquainted with the tract of country, through which we 
rode, could point out all its local peculiarities, and could narrate 
the historical events connected with it. I was much interested, 
and of course a good listener; and so we jogged on, mutually 
pleased. The truth was, that although not personally acquaint- 
ed with each other, we were from the same city, and when we 
had mentioned our names to each other, we were not altogether 
strangers. 

As evening approached, my companion said, * Well, young 
friend, would thee like me to take thee to good quarters to- 
night.’ 

‘[ should be glad to place myself under your guidance. Do 
you know of a good house, that we can stop at?’ 

‘That Ido. One that I can recommend.’ 

‘Do they cook well there” 

‘ Excellently.’ 

‘And are the beds neat?” 
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‘As nice as the hands of quaker girls can make them.’ 
‘Then the tavern-keeper is a Friend.’ 

‘Even so—a she Friend—a widow, with a house full of 

maiden sisters; a rare lot of old maids as you shall see in a sum- 
mer’s day. Ihave not seen them for many years, but I know 
all that concerns thee, namely, ont they keep a good house, 
and will entertain thee well.’ 

So we talked and travelled, until my companion, turning into 
a shady lane, which led up to a house of plain exterior, but am- 
ple dimensions, exclaimed, ‘ here is our stopping-place.’ 

‘ This is a private dwelling, said I, checking my horse. 

‘They never refused to entertain me,’ replied my friend. 

‘ Perhaps they are friends of yours.’ 

‘The landlady is certainly a friend, said the quaker, slyly, 
‘but she neither bakes nor brews any the worse for that. 
Come, thee promised I should guide thee. I answer for it, thee 
shall have good lodgings.’ 

By this time we were at the door, and not knowing what to 
do or say, I followed the example of my companion, and dismoun- 
ted. A thickly shaded green separated us from the mansion, 
which had the appearance of an old fashioned farm-house. 
Rows of large trees stood thick around it, and clusters of vines 
and flowering shrubs were tastefully scattered about in every 
direction. We were now standing in full view of the windows, 
and no sooner had we turned our faces towards the house, than 
a train of females issued from the front door—first, the widow, 
then the five maiden sisters, then a slim girl, who brought up 
the rear. ‘Dear brother! ‘dear Jeremiah! exclaimed the 
female train, as they gathered round the portly quaker, each 
in turn embracing him in the most affectionate manner. Then 
taking his oldest sister by the hand, he turned towards me, and 
said, ‘sister, this ‘is my oldest son Nicodemus!’ No sooner was 
this annunciation made, than the widow advanced towards me 
with every demonstration of joy and surprise, clasped me in her 
arms, and kissed me with the most eager affection. Then fol- 
lowed the vestal train, each of whom placed her withered hand , 
in mine, laid her cold lips to my burning cheek, and honored me 
with a kiss as pure and as cold as an icicle. Last of all, a 
blooming girl, all loveliness and beauty, who had timidly linger- 
ed in the rear, while she supposed herself in the presence of a 
stranger, no sooner learned that I was her ‘cousin Nicodemus,’ 
than she ran into my arms. I pressed her soft hand and her 
warm lip, and felt quite willing to play the character, into 
which I had been thus oddly cast, as long as might suit the con- 
venience of my friend, the quaker. 
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We had no sooner entered the hospitable mansion, than a 
critical survey Was commenced of my stature, features, hair, 
eyes, &c. in all of which particulars it was generally agreed 
that I bore a remarkable resemblance to my father, or some 
other of my newly found progenitors. Many profound remarks 
were made upon the fidelity with which the family expression 
was conveyed from one generation to another, and all declared 
that they would have known me wherever they had met me. I 
began to feel vexed, and wished the quaker at Jericho. 
Worthy reader!—for worthy you must be, if you are a rea- 
der of the Western Monthly—lI have thus narrated the first 
incident which befel me in that eventful journey. Others re- 
main inscribed upon the tablet of my memory, far more extraor- 
dinary and interesting, which I] shall, in due time, and in due 
form, lay before you; until when, adieu. 
Joun Smiru. 


WALDIE’S SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


‘Tuts will never do’—said the Edinburgh reviewers, at the 
commencement of an article on Wordsworth. The reversal of 
the judgment of the critic in that case, should be a warning to 
all others, of the same fraternity, affording as it does, a melan- 
choly instance of the fallibility of the human understanding. 
The sentimental silliness of Wordsworth, though little read, 

and less understood, keeps the field, and its author, like a vete- 
ran soldier, has risen from one grade to another, until he has 
reached the highest post of honor and promotion. It may be 
thought a bad simile, which likens a peaceful bard to a plumed 
warrior; but every reflecting mind will see that a poet is essen- 
tially a soldier of the line. 

‘This will never do’—we thought, when the prospectus of 
the above work was placed in our hands. There was dulness, 
and disagreeableness, in the very word ‘circulating.’ It re- 
vived unpleasant recollections and vulgar associations. Who 
ever hears of circulation without reverting at once to phlebotomy ; 
or thinking of a mill-horse; or of currency, a subject which as- 
sails our ears continually, like the eternal clatter of a steam 
engine. 

Besides, what will the booksellers think of this? It is taking 
the bread out of their mouths. If this Mr. Waldie shall 
succeed in putting literature into circulation, what lady fair or 
blue, what fashionable man, who values his reputation for taste, 
will be seen in a bookstore? All that is select, and light, and 
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airy, will be made to circulate; of course, it is as true as a syllo- 
gism, that what remains will be stationary, mere stationary. 
But after all, who cares about booksellers?— who care for nobody 
but themselves. They have drank their wine out of authors’ 
skulls, time out of mind; and we should have no objection to 
circulate a while without their assistance. 

But will not literature be made too cheap? This was a seri- 
ous question. Whenit first suggested itself, certain vague ideas 
of productive and reproductive labor, and labor-saving inven- 
tions, capital, interest, and imposts, rose around our midnight 
lamp, and seemed to ‘fright the oi/ from its propriety.” We 
trimmed the taper, and read half of a tariff speech, which we 
found rather indigestible, as it treated chiefly of raw materials. 
We have a particular aversion to all raw materials, ever since 
the cholera came in fashion; and so we dismissed the subject. 

We had forgotten the ‘Circulating Library,’ a copy of which 
was not ‘politely laid on our table,’ until a few days ago a friend 
handed us some seven or eight numbers. We are not about to 
review them. ‘The title of the work forbids this. We profess 
not to have like Dominie Sampson, ‘a genius fit to grapple 
whole libraries.’ But as we wish to be on sociable terms with 
our readers, we propose to throw aside occasionally, the impos- 
ing character of editor, and talk over matters with conversational 
familiarity. Such is our intention now; having an idle hour, 
and being in a communicative mood. 

On second thoughts, we are particularly pleased with the plan 
of this pleasant periodical. We are decidedly in favor of diffu- 
sing literature. Letit circulate through every vein and artery 
of our social system. Make it cheap—no matter how cheap— 
the cheaper the better. If Mr. Waldie can give us a new 
novel, at twenty-five cents, for which the booksellers would 
charge two dollars, he will, to the extent of that difference in 
price, and of the increase of circulation, be a benefactor to his 
country — provided always, that the book be a good one. 

The selection of articles, in the numbers before us, is not very 
good, nor very bad. The first article we hit on was ‘ Kloster- 
heim, on the Masque,’ by an English Opium-eater—a tale 
framed ona model, which but two or three English writers 
have ever attempted with success. The strongest impression 
left on our mind by the perusal is, that the practice of eating 
opium must be a bad one. 

The ‘Hill and the Valley, by Harriet Martineau, is much 
better. She is less oriental in her food, than the gentleman 
last aforesaid; and chews—if she chews at all—‘the cud of 


sweet and bitter fancy.’ This tale is well told, and has a good 
moral, 
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“We hardly know what to say about Mr. Vigne’s ‘Nix Months 
in America.’ It seems hard to condemn one who appears dis- 
posed to be civil, and tries to be candid; and quite out of the 
question to dispute the judgment of a gentleman whohas occu- 
pied the whole of six months in close observation upon men and 
manners, in the United States and Canada— including a visit 
to Lake Superior, where the advantages for seeing men and 
manners must be very supe rior indeed. Mr. Vigne has less of 
the national insolence and i ignorance, than most of his country- 
men who have honored us with visits, but quite enough to 
establish his identity asa son of the ‘fast-anchored isle.’ It 
took him six months to travel over the continent of North Amer- 
ica, and make profound researches into the constitution and 
laws of the United States, and reasoning from analogy, we 
should think that about six minutes is as much as any reasona- 
ble man can afford to his book. They are all alike, from Tom 
Moore down to that nondescript hermaphrodite, whose sex and 
identity have so long puzzled the researches of the learned, 
under the names of Captain Bazil Hall and Mrs. Trollope, but 
who is now ascertained to be one and indivisible. This incom- 
prehensible person goes about the world sometimes dressed asa 
sailor, and at other times in petticoats; but whether the Captain 
isa lady in disguise, or the lady a Captain in masquerade, 
remains to be discovered. 

Then we have * Temple’s Travels in Peru.’ We would sug- 
gest to the worthy editor, that the romances published in Lon- 
don, under the title of travels, have ceased to have the interest 
which once rendered them so popular. ‘The best of these 
works, and that which has formed a model for all succeeding 
writers in the same school— we allude to the admirable narra- 
tive of the remarkable adventures of Gulliver— have even 
ceased to interest the learned, or arrest the attention of the 
curious. ‘The enterprise of commerce having extended into all 
parts of the world, its discoveries have rendered it a question 
of extreme doubt, whether the countries described by that 
inimitable writer exist at all, and Lemuel Gulliver is admired 
more for his genius than his veracity. ‘The same remarks may 
be made in reference to the celebrated Munchausen. The 
diffusion of knowledge has been fatal to his reputation as a man 
of science. The principles of the liberal arts are now so well 
known as to render the detection of some of his mistakes quite 
easy. If then, the works of these veracious gentlemen are ren- 
dered so apocryphal, what shall we say of the pictures manu- 
factured in Bond street in modern times? We do not object to 
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the stupidity or falsity of these books; these are national sins, 
which can be no more avoided than the leopard can discard his 
spots, or the Ethiopian change his hue. We only complain of 
the stale contrivance by which they are attempted to be given 
to the world under the garb of truth. Why not say at once, 
‘Temple’s Travels in Peru, a romance of the nineteenth century, 
by the author of Paul Clifford’—or by any other author, who 
happens to be in fact the author. 

Some of the pictures of this writer are amusing enough, espe- 
cially on account of their inconsistency. The author and his 
four companions travelled over the pampas, in a huge carriage, 
which cost them one thousand and forty-five dollars! This ex- 
pensive vehicle was laden with ‘guns, pistols, hams, and sabres; 
rum, brandy, powder, and shot; chronometers, sausages, thermo- 
meters, barometers, and biscuits; telescopes, books, pens, ink, 
and sugar; a change of linen, razors, soap, lemons, and oranges; 
and a dog who was seated ‘on a Cheshire cheese.’ 

This thousand dollar coach, with all this lading, was drawn 
by four horses, on each of which was mounted a tremendous big 
Spaniard — yet the horses galloped all day! 

In the next paragraph we have twelve horses and twelve postil- 
lions; the *men in buckram,’ having increased as the story 
proceeds. 

These postillions are dreadful fellows. The same four men, 
with whom they set out, and who afterwards increased to twelve, 
are thus described, a little further on; ‘these ten men devoured 
nearly two sheep, at that meal. The sheep were full grown, 
of common size, and cost three shillingseach. Killing, skinning, 
roasting, and eating, did not exceed thirty-five minutes.’ 

One more extract and we have done. The author of Tem- 
ple’s Travels, describes the pampas as a ‘region of thistles,’ ex- 
tending on each side, as far as the eye could reach,’ and adds, 
‘at this season of the year, in consequence of these gigantic 
weeds being parched by the sun, the country, at a distance, had 
the appearance of being covered with ripe corn.’ 

The author of *‘ Head’s Notes,’ on the same country, speaking 
of these identical plains, says, ‘in the whole of this immense re- 
gion, there is not a weed to be seen. The coarse grass is its sole 
produce, &c. 

Such writers had better ‘keep to their pantomines.’ It is 
taxing the credulity of the public too high, to insist on its belief 
in such stuff. 

A word to the wise —any publisher may take it who considers 
himself as deserving that appellation. The republication of 
English travels, is an act deserving, in our opinion, as much 
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commendation as the passing of a counterfeit note. We can 
see no difference. The one is spurious, so is the other; and the 
object of the maker, in both cases, is to deceive the public. 


DOMESTIC POETRY. 


We have a letter before us from avery reputable and robust 
gentleman, who desires our opinion of his poetic abilities. He 
assures us that he lives in a cabin, buried deep in the forest, and 
‘hunts for a living.’ This is not a singular case; the clergy in 
England, do little. else than hunt for livings, and the busy crowds 
that throng our own streets, are all active ly engaged in hunting 
for the same desirable obje ct, a livelihood. Itseems, however, 
that our worthy friend is not satisfied with seeking a subsistence 
in this life, but aspires to an immortal existence as a poet—a 
most perilous ambition, which will very probably change the 
hunter into a thing to be hunted, for critics are apt to make 
game of poets, and hunt them down for mere sport. 

However, we are not disposed to be critical. We have no 
disposition, to use a western phrase, to *flusterate’ the views of 
our respectable correspondent, and shall without further com- 
ment lay before the reader a specimen or two froma long poem 
which has been transmitted to us, post paid, through the medium 
of the post office. It commences thus: 

‘ Fair lady, whosoe*er thou art, whose eye 
Roams lightly o’er this modest page of ours, 
Deem not too slightly of our minstrelsy, 
Because our muse, in ivy-mantled bowers, 
And not mid turrets, steeples, and shot-towers, 
Disports her wing. Rude pioneers are we, 
Who roam our native woods to cull its flowers, 
Where antler’d deer are hid, and the lone panther cowers,” 


Now that is not such bad poetry, considering that the author 
‘hunts for a living.” We are by no means certain, that he may 
not hunt for fame, with fair prospects of success. We see no 
reason why a cabin should not be as accessible to the visits of 
the muse asa garret; and if we might be permitted to do so, 
without being suspected of an aitempt at a pun, which we des- 
pise, we should prophesy that he is already embarked, with fair 
prospects, as acabin passenger, for Parnassus. The next stanza 
runneth in this wise: 
‘ Yet lady, though the sun-burnt cheek, 
May wear a dingy and ungraceful hue, 


Though all unlearned in native phrase we speak, 
Alike removed from Doctor and from Blue, 
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Perchance our heart, to love and nature true, 

May find a power unknown to heathen Greek, 

‘To win the poets wreath in field so new, 

Irom crities fair, “* the favored and enlightened few.” ° 
A little further on, the gifted author introduces the following 

affecting morsel of autobiography, which will no doubt, be 
particularly interesting at this moment, when the subject of 
education occupies so large a share of public attention, and the 
first impressions and early training of master-minds are scru- 
tinized with intense curiosity. Our poet was not cradled in 
luxury, bred in the halls of science, or introduced to an early 
acquaintance with the classics, the graces, or the fine arts. Far 
from it — 


* For I was nurtured in a cabin low, 
My play-house was a lonely hollow tree, 
My food the milk of a tame buffaloe, 
My sport to rob the treasure of the bee ; 
A petted wolf, companion of my glee, 
Shared my repast with a domestic crow ; 
[ knew no care, save when condemned to see 
A father’s frown or scourge prepared for wolf, or crow, or me.’ 

With these extracts, we submit the claims of our correspon- 
dent to the verdict of an indulgent public; tendering him our 
advice to publish the volume by all means, and assuring him of 
our intense curiosity to learn the remainder of the history of 
himself, his interesting foster-mother, and the innocent compan- 


ions of his childhood, the crow and wolf. 


RUIN. 
* Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 


Mr. Eprror,—Are you aware that our beloved country is on 
the brink of ruin? Alas! if the dread catastrophe be not already 
consummated, if it be not now too late to raise the warning 
voice, and snatch her from impending danger, we are at least 
on the very verge of the precipice. And yet how unconcerned 
do our countrymen appear. Look around, and we see them 
pursuing the avocations of life with all the composure of perfect 
security, and with the industry of a people who believe their 
institutions to be perpetual, and their property to be guarantied 
to their right heirs. Such was also my own infatuation, until 
within a few days past, when I left my quiet home in the coun- 
try to visit this busy city. My neighbors were pursuing their 
rural labors with contented minds and cheerful hearts. The 
season had been healthful, their crops abundant, and the mar- 
ket aboutasgoodasusual. Justice is dispensed among us with an 
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even hand, and we are unanimous in the belief that our laws 
are the best, our constitution the wisest, and our country the 
most free in the world. Alas! short-sighted mortals that we are, 
that we should so grossly mistake our real condition! I have 
awaked from my delusion—my dream of happiness is at an end, 

[had scarcely alighted from the stage which brought me 
here, when I met an old acquaintance, who answered my cheer- 
ful greeting and cordial inquiries, with a lamentable tale. 

‘We are all ruined, said he. 

‘You don’t say so! what sad event has befallen your city.’ 

‘We are all broke, that’s all. There’s no business doing.’ 

*l am amazed,’ quoth I,‘and truly grieved. Yet Iseea few 
shops open. Is the ruin so general?) Have none escaped?’ 

‘Oh—why, a few retailers mani ige to keep their doors 
open; but they do nothing, and are more likely to see the 
sheriff than a customer.’ 

‘It would be wiser in them then, to manage to keep their doors 
shut.’ 

Ifere my friend hastily wished me good morning, and darted 
away; and I strolled slowly along the street, gazing like a raw 
countryman, as I am, at the gaudy merchandise displayed at the 
shop windows, and the busy crowd that jostled me at every step. 
‘And is it possible,’ thought I, ‘that all these windows are 
thus gaily dressed merely to save appearances, and that these 
respectable and cheerful looking people, are all broken-hearted 
and bankrupt? No, I'll not believe it.’ 

‘Welcome to town, Mr. Miller, said a friend, who just then 
jogged my elbow. 

‘My dear Mr. Dividend,’ I exclaimed, ‘I am truly glad to see 
you, for I was just studying about a question which you can re- 
solve. What sad visitation is this that has afflicted your city, 
and palsied the energies of its enterprising inhabitants.’ 

‘Bad enough —this veto, this cursed veto, has completely 
ruined us.’ 

‘Well, I'm truly—do you say absolutely ruined—is there no 
hope?’ 

‘None at all—the blow is struck—and the deuce is to pay.’ 

‘The bank is to pay, you mean.’ 

‘It’s all the same thing. Commercial credit is destroyed 
throughout the United States. The faith of the government is 
violated —confidence is annihilated. Good morning.’ 

I now stepped into a barber's shop, where one politician was 
reading a newspaper, while another was submitting to the oper- 
ation of having his chin denuded of its unnecessary external 
superfluities. As I entered, heard the first politician exclaim, 
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‘Sir, the union will not hang together twelve months longer; 
it is already virtually dissolved.’ 

‘I am truly sorry, said I. 

The man looked up at me as if in surprise, and then very 
politely condescended to address the remainder of his remarks 
to myself. 

‘Every good man must Jament it,’ continued he, ‘but what 
else could we expect? I predicted it fifteen years ago. Yes, 
sir, when this gigantic bank was established, I foresaw that it 
would swallow up the liberties of the nation. This bank, sir, 
has monopolised all the wealth of the nation, controlled the 

operations of commerce, interfered with the freedom of elec- 
tions, and contaminated with base bribes the purity of our 
statesmen!’ 

‘Then it is not the veto, but the bank that has hatched the 
mischief?’ 

‘The veto, sir, was the most virtuous act of the purest patriot 
in the nation.” 

‘It is to be most sincerely deplored,’ I observed, ‘that such is 
the depre..cy of man, such the demoralising influence of wealth, 
that pecuniary affluence is apt to be abused, both by individuals 
and communities. As to this bank, if it has acted improperly’ — 

‘/f! interrupted the politician ; ‘sir, it has been proved! impro- 
perly! the word is inapplicable —it has been conducted basely, 
traitorously, diabolically! 

Finding my politician was getting warm, and being a peace- 
able man myself, I withdrew, and turning my steps mournfully 
towards my lodgings, Dehovadiinl to hasten home and apprise 
my neighbors of the sad condition of our public affairs. As I 
went along musing sadly, two gentlemen overtook me, engaged 
in earnest conversation, one of whom observed to the other, 

‘We are ruined, sir—the constitution is not worth a brass 
button—the cabinet possesses no energy, congress is intimida- 
ted, and the people corrupted. : 

‘I am truly grieved,’ said I, turning round so as to face the 
speaker, who also halte d; ‘lam, gentlemen, a plain farmer from 
the country, and being ignorant of these things of which you 
speak, would thank you kindly to tell me the real cause of this 
alarming crisis!’ 

‘You must be very ignorant indeed, sir, not to know that the 
government is about to be dissolved by the nullifiers. Nullifica- 
tion, sir, is secession —sec ession isdisunion. We are onthe eve 
of a most dreadful civil war.’ 

‘Where can I see the evidence of this” 

‘Have you not read the most admirable document oF the 
age?—the second declaration of independence!’ 
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‘I humbly confess my ignorance, said I, ‘1 did not know 
there had been more than one.’ 

‘I allude to Andrew Jackson’s proclamation, replied the 
gentleman, who thereupon walked: off, and I went sorrowing on 
my way, marvelling greatly at the levity of the towns-people, 
who would not stand still long enough to argue so momentous a 
topic. On entering the hotel, at which I put up, I discovered’ 
a knot of gentlemen, who I learned were from the south, dis- 
coursing upon the tariff. I drew near and listened. 

‘The liberties of the people have been trampled under foot, 
said one. 

‘State rights violated, cried another. 

‘Commerce crippled, said a third. 

‘Agriculture destroyed.’ 

‘All by the doctrine of constructive powers.’ 

‘That execrable tariff has produced this wide-spread ruin. 

‘Yes, Henry Clay with his American system, Daniel Web- 
ster with his spinning-jennies, and Andrew Jackson with his 
judicious tariff—they are all alike—I go in for nullifying the 
whole concern.’ 

‘I am truly grieved to hear you say so, said IJ, joining the 
circle. 

‘Why what’s the matter, old gentleman? Are you a sheep 
owner?’ 

Before I could answer, the dinner-bell rung, and the whole 
company scampered off, with an eagerness which showed that 
the wrongs of our beloved country, and the sufferings of an 
afflicted people, had not affected the keenness of their appetites, 
or the lightness of their heels. 

At the table, the same topic seemed to engage all parties. 
The perilous condition of the country was universally admitted ; 
but I heard almost as many reasons assigned for the approach- 
ing downfall of the nation, as there were speakers. The taritf— 
the repeal of the tariff—the bank —the veto—nullification — 
consolidation —constructive powers— slavery — the licentious- 
ness of the press—and freemasonry, was cach insisted on. A 
physician suggested that the national calamities spoken of, were 
produced by a morbid affection of the brain, which was epi- 
demic; a gentleman in black, hinted that the depravity of man 
had something to do with them; a schoolmaster laid them all 
at the door of ignorance; and a pale man, who I afterwards un- 
derstood was an author, placed the whole blame upon the per- 
nicious effect of trashy English literature, and bad domestic 
poetry. 

One thing, Mr. Editor, is certain, however men may differ as 
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te the cause, what every body says must be true; and all admit 
that these United States are on the brink of ruin. Tor which 
Iam truly grieved. .¥ Yours, 
a Jos. Muuer. 
Cincinnati, February 25, 1833. 





TO THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 


My bird of night, they tell me 
Thou’rt sad and wild; 
But when a child, 
Full often it befel me, 
In summer evening mild, 


To love the pathway lonely, 
And the dewy sleep, 
Of the woods so deep, 
With thy plaintive song, the only 
Sweet echo they did keep. 


The music of thy singing 
Was my vesper bell, 
When twilight fell, 
Like the distant clear flute, ringing 
Through a wild and echoing dell. 


Friends and my home recalling, 
Stream, wood, and hill— 
I see them still; 
And hear, when night is falling, 
Thy plaintive * Whip-poor-will.’ c. 





THE SPY. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


In a secluded neighborhood, on the banks of the romantic 
Susquehanna, stands a large old-fashioned brick house, which 
at a period previous to the revolutionary war, was a very impor- 
tant mansion, but has now a mean and dilapidated appearance. 
It was, When erected, the only respectable building in the whole 
region of country in which it stands, and was thought to be a 
noble specimen of architectural skill and magnificence. It 
was surrounded by a very large plantation, appropriated chiefly 
to the culture’of tobacco and corn, and studded in every direc- 
tion with little cabins inhabited by negroes. A fine garden, an 
extensive orchard, and a meadow in which a number of high- 
bred horses sported their graceful limbs, showed the proprietor 
to be a gentleman of easy fortune. 


me 
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Ile was indeed, as I learn from tradition, a ve ry wealthy and 
excellent old gentleman. His portrait, which I used to gaze at 
with admiration in my childhood, still hangs in the ancient hall, 
and sufficiently denotes the character of the original. It is that 
of an elderly robust man, with a fine high forehead, and a mild, 
though firm expression of countenance. One would pronounce 
him to have been an unsophisticated man, who had mingled but 
little with the world, but whose natural underst: inding was 
strong. Ile was a grave, taciturn person, of even temper, and 
of benevolent and hospit: ible feelings. His eye was remarkably 
fine —a large blue orb, full of mildness and love —but with a 
quiet self- command about it, and a dash of something which 
said that the owner was accustomed to be obeyed. He was 
dressed in a snufFcolored suit, of goodly dime ‘nsions; the coat 
single-breasted, and without a collar, and the Wris sts ornamented 
with hand-rutlles. 

The portrait of the good lady, which hung by that of her 
lord, exhibited a stately and very beautiful woman, dressed in 
all the formal finery of that age. Her complexion was delicately 
fair, her mouth exquisitely sweet, and her eye proud—but 
whether that pride arose from the consciousness of her own 
beauty, or of her dominion over the handsome gentleman whose 
name she bore, I cannot at this distance of time pretend to de- 
termine. It is whispered however, that although Mr. B.——for 
this designation will serve our present purpose—ruled his de- 
pendents with absolute authority, and influenced the affairs of the 
neighborhood, yet Mrs. b. usually carried her points. I shall 
not attempt to describe the lady’s dress; suflice it to say that 
she wore the hoop, the stays, the close gleeves, and the high 
head-dress ornamented with trinkets, which were common 
among well-born dames, in those aristocratic times. There was 
altogether, in addition to her surpassing beauty, an air of pride, 
a lady-like elegance, and a matronly dignity, about this lady, 
which showed that she thought, and had a right to think well 
of herself; and which gave her a well founded claim to the 
obedience of her husband, and all others who might choose to 
submit to her sway. 

But to our story. It was during the most stormy period of 
the revolution, and Squire B.—for he was a mi igistrate — and 
Mrs. B. were both staunch whigs. They had given two gallant 
sons to their country, who were then fighting under the banners 
of Washington, and were training up the remainder of a large 
progeny in the hatred of tyranny, and love of independence. 
The neighborhood in which they lived was obscure, and thinly 
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settled; there was no public house of any description within 
many miles, and genteel strangers who happened to pass along 
towards night-fall, were generally, on inquiring for lodgings, 
directed to the house of Squire B. where they were always sure 
of a cordial reception, and a gratuitous and most hospitable 
entertainment. So far from considering such a call] as an intru- 
sion, this worthy couple deemed it a great compliment; and 
would have thought themselves slighted, had a reputable stran- 
ger visited the neighborhood without making their house his 
home. Anda most agreeable home it was to a weary way- 
farer. There was kindness without bustle, and profusion with- 
out any affectation of display. The self-invited guest was treated 
as an honored friend, and an invitation to remain another, and 
another day, was usually accorded to him. Indeed, when one 
of these chance guests happened to be more agreeable than 
ordinary, the hospitable Marylander never allowed him to 
depart in less than a week, nor then without a present of a 
bridle, a saddle, or perhaps a horse. 

It was, as we remarked before, during a perilous time of the 
revolution, when the hearts of our patriot ancestors were filled 
with doubt and anxiety, that a solitary traveller rode up one 
evening to the door of Mr. B. Several negro boys ran to mcet 
him; one opened the gate, another took his horse by the bridle, 
and a third prepared to seize upon his saddlebags. The stran- 
ger hesitated, looked cautiously around, and inquired timidly 
for Mr. B. 

‘Ole massa in de house, readen he book;’ answered one of 
the young Africans. 

‘Do you think I can get permission to spend the night here? 

‘Oh yes, massa, for sartin. All de quality stops here.’ 

The stranger still paused, and then alighted slowly, and 
paused again, as if conscious of the awkwardness of intruding 
without invitation into the house of one to whom he was entirely 
unknown. ‘The appearance of the portly owner of the mansion, 
who now presented himself at the door, seemed to increase his 
embarrassment, and he began rather bashfully to make the 
explanations which appeared to be necessary. 

‘I have ridden far to-day,’ said he, I am tired, and my horse 
almost broken down—I anf told there is no tavern in the neigh- 
borhood—and was directed here —but I fear I intrude.’ 

‘Glad to sce you,’ interrupted Mr. B. ‘come. sir, walk in— 
the boys will take care of your horse — you are quite welcome — 
do ye hear boys, rub down that nag, and feed him well—no 
apologies are necessary, sir—make my house your home, while 
you stay in the country-- come, sir, walk in’-—and so the old 
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gentleman talked on until he had got his guest fairly housed, 
stripped of his over-coat and spurs, and seated by the fire. 

The arrival of an unexpected guest, caused no disturbance in 
the well regulated household of Mrs. B. whose ample board was 
always spread with such a profusion of eatables, that the addi- 
tion of ; a company of grenadiers, to her already numerous fi amily, 
would hardly have been an inconvenience. But there were 
certain little hospitalities requisite for the honor of the house, 
and to teach the traveller that he was welcome; the good k dy, 
therefore, very formally laid aside her knitting and retired, while 
a servant added several logs to the fire. Mr. B. produced a 
pipe. in which he sometimes indulged, and having filled it with 
tobacco, presented it to the stranger, who, being a contemner 
of the poisonous weed, declined smoking; and the host, for want 
of something to say, lighted it for himself. A negro girl now 
entered with a basket of apples, fresh from the orchard, for it 
was October, and this fine fruit was in its perfection; and pre- 
sently the lady of the mansion made her appearance, followed by 
a servant bearing upon a waiter a curiously ornamented silver 
bowl. filled with toddy, made by her own fair ‘hands—for no other 
less dignified personage than herself was ever permitted to dis- 
charge this most sacred of all the functions of hospiti lity. 
Squire B. as was the invariable custom, approached the bowl, 
and having stirred the delicious beverage with a spoon, tasted 
it in order that he might have an opportunity of complimenting 
his good dame, as he called her, and of remarking with a wink, 
that it ‘was made strong to suit the ladies.’ Then taking the 
bowl in both hands, he presented it first, with a formal bow, to 
his lady-wife, who touched her fair lips to the brim, then to cach 
of his daughte ‘rs, beginning with the oldest, who successively 
‘kissed the bowl, as Golds mith hath it, and lastly to the gue st, 
who did ample honor to its refreshing contents. Such was the 
ceremony invariably observed by this worthy couple, towards 
their most cherished friends, and as invari: ibly extended to the 
stranger who sought a shelter at their fire ‘side. Such were the 
primitive and courteous habits of our venerable forefathers and 


foremothers. 


In the meanwhile, the female part of the company were 
endeavoring to read something of the stranger’s character in his 
countenance; and as they were too well-bred to stare him in 
the face, adopted the feminine expedient of stealing a glance 
oce: sionally, when his attention was turned another way. In 
this hasty perusal they found more to excite, than tos atisfy their 
curiosity; for the person before them possessed a se ‘t of features, 
in which different emotions were so strangely blended, as to 
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baffle the penetration of such inexperienced observers. Ie was 
so young as to render it doubtful whether he had more than 
merely reached the years of manhood. He was tall and raw- 
boned; his large ill-shaped limbs were loosely hung together, 
and his manners were awkward. His face was singularly ugly, 
being a collection of angular prominences, in which the chin, 
nose, cheek-bones, and forehead, seemed each to be ambitious 
of obtruding beyond the other. But it was an intelligent face, 
with lines of thought and observation too strongly drawn upon 
it to be mistaken. There was, however, about the muscles of 
the mouth, and the corners of the eye, a lurking expression of 
humor, which showed itself, particularly when a local phrase, or 
a word susceptible of a different meaning from that in which it 
was intended to be used, dropped in his hearing. Under an 
assumed gravity, and an affected air of unconcern, there was a 
watchfulness which could not be wholly concealed, though it 
betrayed itself only in his eye, which rolled suspiciously about, 
like that of a cur, who having contrary to a standing rule of the 
house, intruded into the parlor, gazes in every face to learn if 
he is welcome, and watches every movement as if under a sense 
of danger. Every attempt to draw him into conversation upon 
subjects connected with the politics or news of the day, was 
fruitless; he seemed to be entirely ignorant, or stupidly careless, 
in relation to the principles and the events of the great contro- 
versy which agitated the colonies. On other subjects, of less 
dangerous import, he spoke well and freely, uttering his opinions 
in brief, pointed, and sententious remarks, sometimes dropping 
a sly joke, but always relapsing immediately into his gravity; 
and shortly after a plentiful supper, he begged permission to 
retire, which was cheerfully accorded by those who began to 
be weary of vain efforts to entertain one, who seemed deter- 
mined to commune only with himself. 

The next morning, the stranger’s stiff and jaded horse was 
pronounced to be unfit to travel, and he cheerfully accep- 
ted an invitation to spend the remainder of the day with 
his kind entertainers; and when on the following day his host 
again pressed him to remain, he again acquiesced. During all 
this time, he had but little intercourse with the family. Mrs. 
B. was provoked at his taciturnity, the young ladies were out of 
patience with his want of gallantry, and the worthy Squire was 
puzzled what tomake ofhim. The man was quiet, and inoffen- 
sive, but had not disclosed, either his name, his business, or his 
destination. He sallied forth on each morning, and spent the 
whole day in roaming about the woods, or along the picturesque 
borders of the Susquehanna; and when the negroes happened 
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to encounter him, he was usually perched on a log, or lying at 
his length on the brow of a hill, with a pencil and pape rin his 
hand. These employments, so different from those of their 
young masters, struck the honest blacks with astonishment; and 
the y failed not to re port what they had seen in the kitchen, 
from which the tale, with suitable exagerations, soon found its 
way to the hall, where the whole family agreed in opinion that 
their guest was a most incomprehe nsible and mysterious person. 

When, therefore, on the third morning he announced his 
intention to depart, no polite obstacle was thrown in his way; 
the worthy Squire contenting himself with thanking his guest 
for the honor of his visit, and urging him to call again whenever 
he should revisit the country. He took leave with his charae- 
teristic awkwardness, and was no sooner out of hearing, than 
the whole family united in pronouncing him a disagreeable, 
ill-mannered person, who had no pretensions to the character of 
a gentleman. An hour was spent in this discussion, when a 
servant girl came grinning into the hall, with a pair of shabby, 
black-looking saddlebags in her hand, which the stranger had 
left in his chambe . Mrs. B. took them in her hands, wiped 
her spectacles, and examined them carefully; while her husband 
proposed to send a boy on horseback to restore the property to 
its owner. But Mrs. B. continued to gaze uneasily at the sad- 
dlebags, turning them over, and pressing them, to ascertain the 
character of the contents. 

‘Mr. B.” said she, at length, ‘as sure as you live, there are 
papers in these saddlebags.’ 

‘Well, what then? said the Squire, composedly. 

‘You area magistrate, and this man is a suspicious character.’ 

*What have I to do with his character, my dear?’ 

‘You are a justice of the peace, a whig, and a friend to your 
country — this man is perhaps a spy, ora bearer of despate ‘hes: 
and it is your duty to open these saddlebags.’ 

The Squire seemed startled, but shook his head. 

‘Well, my dear,’ pursued the lady, ‘you always think you 
know best — but how can you tell that there is not another 
Arnold plot among these papers?’ You know, Mr. B. that you 
hold a responsible office.’ 

‘I know, too, that I am a gentleman.’ 

‘We all know that, my dear.’ 

‘And did you ever know a gentleman to rob the baggage of 
his guest!’ 

The lady looked disconcerted, for the last was a home argu- 
ment; her pride was even greater than that of her husband, and 
her regard for the rites of hospitality equal to his. 
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‘What shall we do” she exclaimed. 

‘Let one of the boys gallop after the gentleman with his sad- 
dlebags,’ replied the husband composedly. 

‘Il am surprised at you, Mr. B. You know not what treason 
may be in them.’ 

‘If the devil was in them, or Arnold himselfy replied the 
Squire, with more than usual vehemence, *he might stay there 
forme. The gentleman asked the hospitality of my roof, he 
came as a friend, and it shall not be said that I treated him as 
an enemy.’ 

‘Then Mr. B. if you have no objection, I will open them 
myself,’ 

‘None in the world, my dear, if you will take the shame upon 
yourself.’ 

The worthy lady dropped the penknife with which she was 
preparing to rip open the seams of the unlucky saddlebags, and 
asked, *do you really think it would be wrong?” 

‘Decidedly so, replied the husband. 

At this juncture the negro girl who had been prying about 
the leathern receptacle, discovered that the padlock was unfas- 
tened, and pointed out the fact to her mistress, who exclaimed, 

‘Nay then, I will see the inside! And as no lock is to be 
broken, nor any breach committed, we may serve our country, 
and at the same time save the honor of our house.’ 

In a moment, the contents of the travelling convenience were 
spread on the floor. From one end was produced a scanty 
wardrobe, consisting of but few articles; from the other, several 
handfulls of manuscript. The eyes of the worthy lady glistened 
as the suspicious papers came to light, and her handsume cheek, 
on which the pencil of time had not yet drawn a wrinkle, was 
flushed with patriotism and curiosity. 

‘Now you see, Mr. B.’ she exclaimed with a kind of wife-ish 
exultation, ‘you see it is well to listen to advice, sometimes. 
Here’s a pretty discovery, truly!’ 

She now proceeded to open one of the manuscripts, which 
was folded and stitched into the form of a small book, and read 
aloud, ‘one hundred and nineteenth Psalm,—‘ dear me, what's all 
this?” * The beautiful and pathetic passage which I have selected, my 
christian friends, for your edification’ —* Why it’s a sermon!’ 

‘The devil can quote scripture, you know, my dear,’ said the 
Squire sarcastically,—‘ perhaps as your hand is in, you had 
better examine a little further.’ 

The remainder of the papers seemed to be of a similar char- 
acter, and the worthy couple were fully satisfied of the clerical 
vocation of their late visitor, when the lady inquisitor picked 
up a loose sheet, containing a copy of verses! 
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*A hymn, no doubt,’ quoth the lady, ‘which the worthy man 
has composed in his solitary rambles.’ 

‘Read it, for our edification, returned the Squire. 

‘Po, mamma! cried all the girls at once. 

So the old lady began: 

* Hail beauteous shade! secure from eye profane, 
Where chaste Diana, with her vestal train’ — 

Here the door opened, and to the utter confusion of the whole 
company, the stranger stood before them! It wasa scene for a 
painter. There sat the lady of the mansion, on a low chair, 
with the unlucky saddlebags at her feet, and the contents thereof 
piled up in her lap. Three beautiful girls leaned on the back 
of her chair, looking eagerly over her shoulder. The head of 
the family, who sat on the opposite side of the fire, had taken 
the pipe from his mouth, dropped his elbows upon his knees, 
and was gazing and listening with as much interest as any of 
the circle; while a half dozen young blacks, with eyes and 
mouth open, surveyed the scene with surprise. In the open 
door stood the stranger, quite as much embarrassed as any of 
the party, who on discovering him, gazed at each other in mute 
dismay. ‘The dismal looks of the host and hostess, when thus 
( ‘aught i in the fact, were really pitiable. ‘They were a virtuous, 
honorable couple; above fear, but keenly sensitive of shame. 
The lady was of gentle blood and nurture, and was proud of 
herself, her husband, and her f: imily. ‘The gentleman, though: 
he de spise d, and never practised the little affectations and strat- 
agems of pride, valued himself on his gentility, and on never 
doing any act beneath the dignity of a gentleman. This truly 
respe ‘ctable pair had travelle d through life together, and ne ither 
of them had ever before had cause to blush for the act of the 
other; and now when the ‘y stood detected in the disgrace ful fact 
of ope ning the private papers of a guest, they were covered with 
confusion. Squire B. was the first to recover his composure ; 
nor did he, like our great progenitor, attempt to excuse his own 
fault by saying *it was the woman.’ On the contrary, being a 
plain spoke n man, and a lover of truth, he at once disclosed the 
whole of the reasons which led to this ludicrous proceedure, 
only placing himself in the position which had in fact been 
occupied by his wife. He alluded to the perilous state of the 
country, to the fact that treason had more than once threatened 
its liberties, to his own duty as a magistrate, and to the suspicious 
conduct of the stranger —‘considering all these things, continued 
he, our guest will not think it strange, that we have pryed a 
little more curiously into his private concerns, than would, under 
other circumstances, have become our wonted respect for the 
rites of hospitality.’ 
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‘And yet, resumed the old man, ‘1 am grieved particularly 
that a clergyman should have been treated uncivilly in my 
house’ —for the Squire and his dame were pillars of the church, 
and revered the clergy. 

The stranger, happy in recovering his property, most cheer- 
fully admitted that his kind entertainers had acted for the best. 

‘And now, said the Squire, ‘to complete our reconciliation, 
J insist on your spending a week or two with us. On Sunday 
next you shall preach in our church, and in the meanwhile there 
are several couples to be married, who have been waiting until 
they could procure the services of a minister.’ 

This invitation the stranger civilly but peremptorily declined, 
and taking a hasty leave, retreated to his horse. 

Mr. B. accompanied him across the little lawn in front of the 
house, and the stranger, before he mounted, addressed him thus: 
‘We are now alone, sir, and some explanation is due to you. | 
am not, as you at first supposed, a spy, but a native born Ameri- 
can, as true to my country, as any patriot who fights her battles. 
Neither am I a clergyman, though I confess to my shame, that 
[have assumed that character. lam a student, preparing for 
the profession oflaw; but the country wants men in her armics, 
and although I have removed from town to town, and from one 
neighborhood to another, I cannot escape the importunity of 
recruiting officers, or the ridicule of my friends, for not devoting 
these sturdy limbs of mine to the common cause.’ 

‘Really, young man, [ cannot see why you should wish to 
evade military duty, in such times as these.’ 

‘The gifts of Providence are various,’ said the young man, 
‘Washington was born a soldier, and I was born—a coward!’ 

The elder gentleman drew back as if he had seen a rattle- 
snake in his path. | 

‘It is a melancholy truth, resumed the young man, ‘I have 
had a liberal education, my talents are thought to be re- 
spectable, and I am gifted with a fund of humor which ena- 
bles me to mimic whatever I see, and to convulse the gravest 
company with laughter. Yet I am not happy; for the fear of 
bodily harm is continually before my eyes. I have an instinctive 
dread of death; the report of a cannon causes me to shudder; 
war is my abhorrence; I covet fame, but the idea of having a 
knife drawn across my throat, or a rusty bayonet thrust through 
my body, curdles every drop of blood in my veins.’ 

‘This is an uncommon Case.’ ' 

‘It is uncommon, and therefore I bear it with composure; 
courage is so ordinary a quality, that it is no disgrace to want 
it. a is an extraordinary gift, bestowed on susceptible | 
minds. 
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*But why assume the character of a preacher?’ 

‘Merely to be exempt from military duty, and safe from 
danger. I go from camp to camp and preach up rebellion 
to our soldiers. I can declaim with fervor about liberty, for I 
love it; and I can stimulate others to fight bravely, for none can 
talk so big as a coward.’ 

‘But what if you fall in with the enemy? 

‘To them I preach peace and good will towards all men. 1 
carry a few orthodox sermons with me, such as you have seen, 
that suit any emergency. My patriotic efforts are all extem- 
poraneous. 

The young man extended his hand to his host, thanked him 
he artily for his hospitality, mounted his horse, and rode slowly 
away, le vaving the whole { family amused and puzzled with the 
events of this singular visit. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SKULL. 


Are you for meditation my friend? If so, we might moralize 
upon the fleeting nature of earthly good, the certainty of death, 
or any other of ‘the many well-worn subjects that should, and 
do interest us at proper times and places—but which at present 
I will not insist upon. And yet I am about to propose a walk 
to the village grave-yard. It is near to sunset, and the world 
without, no less than our own mind, is steeped in seriousness; 
come with me, and we may find food for thought among yon 
willows, that is not dwelt upon in the pulpit, nor often mentioned 
by the fireside. 

We stand by a new-dug grave; the bones of some former 
occupant of this spot, lie around us. Here, you see, is the skull; 
it yet retains its shape, though a little blow ‘would reduce it to 
dust. With Hamlet, we might speculate upon this bony cham- 
ber of the brain by the hour together, but such reveries are the 
luxuries of a diseased mind; to one that 7s what man should be, 
there is more pleasure in dwelling upon the happiness of our 
fellows, and the goodness of our Maker; and not only more 
pleasure, but, belie ‘ve me, more benefit, ‘than in lamenting or 
laughing at man’s impotence. And this— this remnant of mor- 

tality —this unclean relic, from which many would turn with 
indifference or disgust, may learn us something; for it is the 
workmanship of the same hand ‘that laid the foundations of the 
earth, and covered it with the deep as with a garment.’ Let 
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us consider its architecture. The skull, from its position, needs 
strength to bear a weight, and solidity to resist a blow; it must 
be ofa hardness to turn a pointed instrument, and of a material 
that will not vibrate; fora jar communicated to the brain would 
be fatal. And how is all this to be done? Were you to give 
an artist some precious substance, and require him to make for 
it a case, the cavity of which, it should fill; to make that case 
capable of resisting the edge of a knife; and of such a nature 
that a blow upon it would not cause a vibration of the substance 
inclosed, he would at first, perhaps, be puzzled. If he take a 
metal to resist a cut, it will vibrate, and so will glass, and so any 
substance of that nature; if on the other hand, he take wood, 
or any body suited to prevent vibration, a knife or a nail will 
easily penetrate it. But a little thought would lead him to 
unite the two; he would make his case of wood, and within 
that, place one of glass, and were he wise, would lay a piece of 
cloth between the two. If now the case be struck, the wood 
will not vibrate, and the concussion does not affect the inclosed 
substance; and if it be liable to injury froma pointed instrument, 
though the outer case might be pierced, the inner one would 
turn the point. Look at a soldier’s helmet, when you next fall 
in with one; it is of steel to resist cuts, but lined with leather, 
or perhaps padded; without which, although the blow of his 
adversary might be turned aside, the shock of the blow acting 
through the hard metal cap, would bring the wearer to the 
ground. It was to prevent this same effect, and not for orna- 
ment, that the head-piece of the Roman was covered with hair; 
and the hair which covers our own polls, may be in part, to 
answer this purpose. Now if we examine the mouldering skull 
which I hold on the end of my cane, we shall find that it is con- 
structed on this very plan. When I separate it into two parts, 
by loosening the seam which runs across just before the crown, 
from temple to temple —which seam joint is called a suture—you 
will observe by examining the edge of this piece, which was the 
back part of the head, that it is composed of two tables of bone, 
separated from each other by a cellular substance, which, during 
life, was soft and yielding. The outer of these coats you see, | 
can cut with my knife, but the inner, even yet, is hard and 
glassy, and resists the point; here then you have precisely the 
casing which I supposed our artist would adopt, an outer coat 
of a fibrous, tough, woody texture, and an inner one of a hard 
and vibrating kind, separated by a softer matter, as the cloth 
would have separated the two casings of the human invention. 
The non-vibrating substance is placed without, instead of being, 
as in the helmet, within, because we receive in life a hundred 
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knocks to one cut; whereas the helmet is intended expressly to 
turn aside an edye. Again, you see in this skull the two t tbles 
distinctly separated; the one.of whom this was ‘sometime’ the 
seat of intellect, died in middle life, for as our necessities and 
dangers change as we go from the cradle to the grave, so do 
our powers and defences change; the child, playing and tumbling 
about in his exuberance of lite, bumps his he: id twe nty times a 
day, and if we mark his skull, we find it elastic, fibrous, and 
calculated to receive blows, and give no jar to the brain; as we 
grow older and more staid, there i is less likelihood of our meeting 
with such frequent accidents, but we are exposed to a greater 
variety, and the skull separates into the two tables which you 
see in this one; and in time, old age comes on, we retire from 
active life, from the neighborhood of danger, and then the skull 
becomes again a single, but now, a hard table; so that a blow 
which the child would not heed, and the man would scarce care 
for, might bring the aged to his grave. This change is not 
peculiar to the skull; all the bones of the body become harder 
and harder, as age comes over us. The infant cannot stand, 
because it has not the hard pillars that we have, to support it; 
its bones are little more than gristle, and in this state, may be 
easily bent and deformed. In one part of the frame, this soft- 
ness of the bones in early childhood, is particularly striking; | 
mean in the little bones which, as you know, lie within the ear, 
and convey the motion of the air to the nerve, by means of 
which we hear; this softness causes infants to hear but indis- 
tinctly, and as at that age they have bat little need of their ears, 
this provision is the more fitting, as it enables them to sleep in 
despite of noises which would scare slumber from older eyes. 
Let me call your attention to one more point respecting these 
tables of the skull. You see that along the seam which I opened, 
the edges without, were united by a sort of rough dove tailing, 
which held the two parts together; but if you look at the edges 
of the inner table, you will find them simply laid in contact; and 
the reason is obviows, it is the same which would lead one of us 
to bind together, two pieces of tough wood by dovetailing, though 
we should never dream of joining in this way, so brittle a sub- 
stance as glass or porcelain. 

Twilight, I see, is coming on apace, but as neither you nor I, 
my friend, stand in awe of churchyard spirits, let us, before we 
go, look at the mode in which these bones of the head are put 
together. This skull is an imperfect one; but you will observe 
that this bone which formed the back part of the head, is not a 
single bone, but is divided by a suture running from the crown 
toward the back of the neck; now were this skull complete, we 
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should find two other bones, one on each side, just above the 
position of the ear; these bones we should find united to the 
ones I hold in my hand, not by simple sutures, like the ones we 
see, but in such a manner as that the edges of the lower bones, 
the ones that are wanting here, would overlap these bones, and 
prevent them, in case a weight were placed upon the top of the 
head, from being forced outward, which would, as you see, be 
the tendency; as now, when I press upon this portion of the 
skull, which is supported by no such budtresses as the ones I speak 
of, it is broken apart at the central seam. If we consider only 
this hinder portion of the skull, we may call it an arch, and as 
an arch, you know, is prevented from falling by the weight of 
masonry, which is placed upon the point whence the arch 
springs, so is this arch of the head prevented from spreading by 
these bones upon either side. Or if you consider the whole 
skull as a dome, to which it bears much resemblance, you may 
look upon these contrivances to prevent its fall, as analogous 
to the iron chains and hoops with which man is wont to bend 
about and secure his imitations of this simple structure. And 
so strongly are these bones connected, that when deprived of 
the muscles and tendons which aid in securing them during life, 
they can be separated only by means of a strong and uniform 
pressure acting upon the centre, so that all the sutures shall be 
equally strained; the skull that we have here, is much decom- 
posed, and the seams opened easily. As a farther security, we 
find by looking into the skull, that there are ribs of bone running 
over from side to side; and that these ribs cross each other, 
thickening and strengthening the skull in the parts which are 
most exposed to injury; as for instance, that which strikes the 
ground when a man falls backward. 

Such is a meagre account of that apparently simple thing, a 
human skull. Were the other parts of the frame to which this 
once belonged, before us—the spine, the bones of the arm, leg, 
and foot—I might point out to you contrivances more curious 
than these we have been noticing; but the damp shades of night 
are gathering around us, and little as I fear the ghosts that may 
inhabit here, I feel unwilling to stand motionless here or else- 
where while the dew is falling. Perhaps some future evening 
we will stroll this way again. Se 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


Devorep as we are to the interests of our readers, and indus- 
trious as we profess to be in casting about for interesting subjects 
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of discussion, we are far from being invariably successful in 
these laudable researches. On the contrary, the day of publi- 
cation often arrives without finding us prepared to meet its 
demands. We hate to be dull: and are olten induced to delay, 
even at the expense of our character for punctuality, in the fond 
hope that a propitious moment may arrive when the ins spiration 
of wit shall enliven our faculties. For we have learned that it 
is better to be witty, than to be wise. Wisdom is so common 
that it has become a drug. ‘The world is full of wise people. 
The aristocracy of knowle dge is at an end. Lyceums and 
periodicals have rendered learning popular. Wisdom crieth 
aloud in the streets; children become scientilic at infant schools; 
and even the ladies, who used to be satistied with smiling and 
ogling, have found out that it is quite grac eful—to think. 

We doubt the propriety of this state of things, ve ry much; 
for if people take to thinking for themselves, what is to become 
of editors and authors, whose business it is to think for them? 
What shall we do, whose avocation is to be wise for the benefit 
of others? We know of no way to get around the dilemma, but 
the one suggested above, which is, to cultivate wit; leaving 
wisdom to the common herd, who may choose to deal in that 
heavy commodity. Wisdom may be found of those who seek 
her; any dull rogue who is industrious enough, may become wise ; 
but wit is the prerogative of genius. There is some consolation 
in that. ‘To be a scholar, is no longer a distinction; diplomas 
are as common as bank bills—perhaps more so, for they are 
often found in pockets to which the latter are perfect strangers. 
Science is now an every day attainment. The etlorts for the 
general diffusion of knowledge, are quite successful; but we are 
happy to announce that no discovery has yet been made ofany 
method for the universal dissemination of wit. 

These remarks we suggest for the benefit of our contributors; 
for we only profess to spread the table for our monthly repast, 
not to manufacture the viands. As vigilant purveyors for the 
public, we desire to furnish out our table with something that 
shall be elegant and novel, in addition to the substantials, which 
are standing dishes. We say this for the ears of a select few — 
not for the ‘favored and enlightened few; fora we althy man is 
favored, a handsome man is well favore d. and a learned man is 
enlightened — but for the select few who are witty. A word 
to the wise is enough; and a word to the witty is more than 
enough. So we pass on. 

We began this article by setting forth the difliculty of keep- 
ing up a steady supply of intellectual aliment for our readers. 
It is altogether impossible to keep a large quantity of wit on 
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hand; for like ice, or beauty, it will not keep. There is but 
little of it in the market, and that little resembles bottled cider 
in several particulars; being sometimes sour, often frothy, and 
at all times disposed to burst the bottles containing it rather 
than submit to confinement. 

Wit, moreover, is very apt to be slovenly. We are not now 
insinuating that witty men do not wash their hands, and shave 
their beards as often as others, and tie their cravats as neatly. 
The outward man claims not our attention. But wit itself is 
sometimes coarse, and occasionally vulgar; and hence we are 
compelled, as the discreet editor of a polite magazine, to be 
extremely fastidious in the choice of articles in this line; being 
very careful, at all events, if we can do no better, to imitate the 
notable matron who, in choosing asett of cups and saucers, selected 
such as would not show dirt. 

To say the truth, the ambition to be witty is becoming scarce, 
and the whole intellectual effort of our country seems to be 
directed to the attainment of learning. We have speeches and 
lectures as long as the moral law, as dull as the common law, 
and as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
We have some pathetic poets too, who sigh forth their tender 
effusions in right tuneful numbers. With the latter we never 
meddle. We had rather drink weak coffee, than read mournful 
verses; and as to fine, elegant, souvenir poetry —we commend 
it to our betters. Asprightly essay now, or a genuinely humor- 
ous tale, is a thing which suits our fancy. A spirited poem is 
not a bad morsel for an idle hour, if it be lively, pointed, and 
short. But it should by all means be short, or else so prepared 
as to be susceptible of being administered in broken doses. 

We have been looking for three days for something to amuse 
our readers. that they might peruse this number with pleasure, 
and anticipate the next with curiosity. In our researches we 
stumbled upon the following lines, forming parts of a New Years 
address, written by some merry wight in Indiana, and which, 
were it not for the too free use of a slang epithet, which the 
good folks of that state apply to each other, would be very 
clever. We speak not of the poetry; for with that, as we said 
before, we meddle not—but only quote the lines, as being 
descriptive of manners in our sister state. 


* Blest Indiana! in her soil, 

Men seek the sure rewards of toil, 
And honest poverty and worth, 
Find here the best retreat on earth; 
While hosts of preachers, doctors, lawyers, 
All * independent as wood sawyers,” 
With men of every hue and fashion, 
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Flock to this rising ** Hoosher” nation. 
Men who can legislate or plough, 
Wage politics, or milk a cow, — 

So plastic are their various parts, 

That in the circle of the arts, 

With equal tact, the ** Hoosher”’ loons 
Hunt offices, or hunt raccoons, 

A captain, colonel, or a squire, 

Who would ascend a little higher, 
First courts the people, honest souls, 
He bows, caresses, or cajoles, 

Till they conceive he has more merit, 
Than was his fortune to inherit, 

And running counter to his nature, 

He runs into the legislature, 

Where, if he pass for w'se and mute, 
Or chance to steer the proper “ chute,” . 
In half a dozen years or more, 

He’s qualified for congress floor.’ 


* Suppose in riding somewhere west, 

A stranger found a Hoosher’s nest, 

In other words, a buckeye cabin, 

Just big enough to hold queen Mab in, 

Its situation low, but airy, 

Was on the borders of a prairie, 

And fearing he might be benighted, 

He hailed the house, and then alighted. 
The Hoosher met him at the door, 

Their salutations soon were o’er; 

He took the stranger's horse aside, 

And to a sturdy sappling tied, 

Then having stripped the saddle off, 

He fed him in a sugar-trough. 

The stranger stooped to enter in, 

The entraneé closing with a pin, 

And manifested strong desire, 

‘To seat him by the log-heap fire, 

Where halfa dozen Hoosheroons, 

With milk and bread, tin cups and spoons, 
White heads, bare feet, and dirty faces, 
Seemed much inclined to keep their places. 
But madam, anxious to display 

Her rough but undisputed sway, 

Her offspring to the ladder led, 

And cuffed the youngsters up to bed. 
Invited shortly to partake 

Of venison, milk, and Johnny-cake, 

The stranger made a hearty meal, 

And glances round the room would steal. 
One side was lined with divers garments, 
The other hung with skins of “ varments,”’ 
Dried pumpkins overhead were strung, 
Where venison hams in plenty hung; 
Two rifles placed above the door, 

Three dogs lay stretched upon the floor; 
In short the domicil was rife, 

With specimens of Hoosher life. 

The host, who centred his affections 

On game, and range, and quarter sections, 
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Iiscoursed his weary guest for hours, 
‘Till Somnus’ ever potent powers 
Ot sublunary cares bereft ’em— 
And then I came away and left ’em.? 





WRITTEN ON A FROSTY MORNING. 


L wearp the wind whistle all night round my head, 
And dreamt *twas the voice of the storm-riding elf; 

And the shivering air, it crept into my bed, 

As if to escape from itself. 

And now, though the monarch of heat is on high, 
‘The north wind is searching each cranny and crack, 
And rustles away in the small of my back, 

While my nose is as blue as yon sky. 


But yet, though the earth by thy skill be embossed, 
Away o’er the valley and hill will I roam; 

And will honor and love thee, my cunning John Frost, 

For you carry me back to my home. 

I think of New England, now far, far away ; 
Of the deep drifts of winter, the summer’s green boughs; 
Of the frost-bitten pumpkins I split for the cows; 

And the eggs that I stole from the hay. 


Avain the north-easter howls loud in the vale; 

Again with bright cider our glasses we fill; 
And listen again to the veteran’s tale 

Of the battle of old Bunker hill. 

It touches the heart like a sorcerer’s wand ; 
Oh! blest be my country; and here is my hand 

‘To the man that will riches and honors resign, 

And take for his motto, as I will for mine, 
There’s no land like my own native land! P. 


FELLENBERG., 


Tue deep importance of the subject must be our excuse for 
offering so soon another article on education. Although the 
wise men of every age and every land have discussed the ques- 
tion, how a child should be brought up, they have not yet decided 
it. Improvements, or what to men of this age appear so, are 
made every year. Systems and theories, like empires, rise, and 
flourish, and fall. And it is but natural and just, that we of the 
west too, should strive to improve. There is a field here for 
improvements that exists no where else. Our people are not 
yet accustomed to, and prejudiced in favor of any particular 
system or name. The population is continually changing, and 
the individuals of which it consists, come from all quarters of the 
globe; we have not, consequently, , that fixedness of thought, and 
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those set customs and modes, which in older countries render 
experiment hazardous; and accordingly, one may expect that 
great improvements will be made here, in the science of educa- 
tion. We give in this paper a condensed account of the school 
at Hofwyl, established by, and continued under the direction of 
the celebrated Fellenberg. Although as a whole, this se minary 
cannot, as yet, be extensive ‘ly imitated in the west; m iny of the 
principles rec ognised in it, are worthy the attention of e very 
instructor and parent in our country; they are acknowle dged 
by the first teachers of Europe and America, to be the true 
principles upon which education should be grounded, 

If there were time, we should like to trace the private course 
and character of ’ellenberg—fora more noble and philanthropic 
man scarce ever lived—but we must confine ourselves to that 
part of his career which is connected with the establishment 
above mentioned. 

Emanuel Von Fellenberg was born in 1771, at Berne, in 
Switzerland. His family was among the first of that city. 
From his earliest youth, his parents interested him in the cause 
of freedom and education; and the more he knew of the world, 
the more was he convinced that the only means by which slavery 
and despotism, or on the other hand, anarchy and bloodshed, 
could be prevented, was by the early education of all the members 
of acommunity; and he resolved to devote his life and fortune 
to this one object, the elevating and enlightening of the whole 
mass of his countrymen, and as far as possible,of mankind. To 
this end, he purchased, about the close of the last century, a 
private country seat, six miles from Berne, called Hofwyl. It 
is situated upon a hill, surrounded on three sides by a valley 
thirty feet deep,and on the fourth, screened by a wood. On 
the north are the Jura mountains, and to the south the Bernese 
Alps, the summits covered with eternal snow; in the valley are 
two small lakes, and upon the hills opposite, are scattered ham- 
lets and villages. The situation, isolated in the midst of towns, 
and offering natural scenery of uncommon beauty, was of course, 
a strong recommendation to the philanthropist. As agriculture 
was to be the basis of his institution, he devoted himself at once 
to the preparation of Hofwy! as an experimental farm; one on 
which agriculture might be taught with some degree of pre- 
cision; and with much labor and expense, he fitted it for his 
purposes. He next began his school, by associating a few 
children with his own sons, and gradually forming their habits 
according to those principles upon which he intended to pro- 
ceed. To these he added a little after, a few more; and so 
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went on increasing the number very gradually. In this way, 
by introducing a few at a time among those whose ideas, man- 
ners, and motives he had already moulded upon his own system, 
he found but little difliculty in keeping the whole school in the 
path which he had chosen. 

In 1807, the first building for the scientific institution, desti- 
ned for the education of the upper classes, was erected. In 
the next year, the care of the agricultural school, in which the 
indigent and laboring classes were to be instructed, was under- 
taken by the son of a neighboring schoolmaster, named Vehrli. 
The next step was the formation of a normal school or semi- 
nary, for the fitting of teachers for their profession. To this 
school, forty-two instructors of the canton of Berne came the first 
year, and so great was their enthusiasm, that finding the buil- 
dings too small for their accommodation, they lodged in tents. 
But the governors of Berne, fearful that heterodox doctrines 
might be instilled into their population, forbade the attendance 
of their teachers for the future. For the same reason, the prin- 
ces and nobles of Europe, who had come forward at first to 
patronise Fellenberg, withdrew their support. Alexander of 
Russia even, who had sent several young nobles from his empire 
to Hofwyl, in accordance witha plan of the Swiss schoolmaster, 
for the improvement of the autocrat’s subjects, deserted him, 
fearing the proposed improvement might be a dangerous one 
for despots. But the institution still continued to increase. The 
pupils of late years, have been about one third English, the rest 
Swiss. The establishment at present comprises, first, the farm 
of six hundred acres; second, workshops for the construction of 
agricultural instruments, school apparatus, clothing, &c.; third, 
a lithographic press; fourth, a scientific institution for educating 
the higher classes; fifth, a practical institution for those destined 
to business; sixth, an agricultural institution for the laboring 
classes; seventh, an institution for teachers. In September, 
1829, there were one hundred scholars in the scientific and 
practical schools, and one hundred and seventeen in the agri- 
cultural institute; the whole, under the care of about forty 
educators and teachers. Fellenberg and his wife and children 
preside over the scientific institute, and that part of the agricul- 
tural, in which the female peasants live; the practical and male 
agricultural schools are under the care of Vehrili. 

There is also, about six miles from Hofwyl, a colony of eight 
or ten boys, who were placed, like settlers in our backwoods, 
upon an uncultivated spot of ground, to build a house for them- 
selves and provide their own sustenance. They labor the 
greater part of the day upon the farm, or in washing, cooking, 
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weaving, &c., receiving, however, on an average, four hours of 
instruction each day. The course of discipline, the continual 
employment, the sense of seli-dependance, and the absence of 
almost all temptation, have produced very beneticial eflects. 
No institution prob tbly, could be better fitted to lead back the 
young mind to virtue, howe ‘ver far it m: i) have gone estray. 

We have given this sketch of the progress and state of Fel- 
lenberg’s institution, that his principles and plans may be the 
more easily understood; we will now proceed to the considera- 
tion of one or twoof those principles. 

The fundamental doctrine of Fellenberg, is that which says, 
that education ts designed to develope all the fac ulties, physical, 
intellectual, and mor al, of cach individual, and to train and unite 
them into one harmonious system. Me would not etlace the pecu- 
liar character of the individual, and vainly endeavor to render 
all men alike. He considers all the faculties, passions, and 
powers as given for good ends, and directs his etlorts to the 
guiding, not the destroying of them. Ile would, as far as 
possible, preserve that balance, that proportion among the 
faculties, which must be preserved, if we would form perfectmen; 
and would prefer to see complete men rather than great scholars, 
or sincere, but rash enthusiasts. 'To bring about his object; to 
develope the various powers of the mind in harmony, Fellen- 
berg proceeds upon the rule that a human being, young or old, 
should never be employed in any exercise be ‘yond his powers, 
physical, intellectual, or moral. With regard to the physical 
powers, this rule is in most part allowed by all. Who would 
call upon a child to carry a burden beyond his strength, when 
the object to be attained, was the improvement of that stre ngth? 
But the effect of overtasking the intellect is not obvious to ever 
eye; we can all see the futility of a scheme to make children 
do the bodily labor of men, but we do not, and will not under- 
stand that the mind goes through a process of developement 
slower and longer than the frame; we will not understand that 
the attempt to make a boy compre -hend truths intended for men, 
is as absurd as the atte mpt to make a babe eat the food of men. 
In accordance with the above named principle, Fellenberg 
classes his scholars according to their maturity of mind and 
capacity of improvement. He would not put one whose powers 
were uncultivated, with one whose powers were trained and 
perfected; nor one whose mind was weak, with one of strong 
intellect, though both were alike advanced; such unions pro- 
duce unequal struggles, jealousy, and ill will. He makes no 
atte mpt to deve ‘lope the mind prematurely; *he knows how to 
wait.’ Ile cares first for the body, convinced that without < 
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sound body the mind will be unhealthy, and the individual 
unhappy. He does not expect from a child, that instant obe- 
dience, that quick perception of right and wrong, or that power 
of self-restraint, which is found in older persons. He nevershows 
anger for a fault, for then, punishment would seem revenge; he 
comes again and again to the point, enforcing the necessity of 
obedience, and if it be needful to punish, he does it without any 
passion, giving the pupil fully to understand that his own good 
is desired, and that only. 

He first attends, we said, to the body; he regards health and 
vigor as indispensable to the performance of those duties for 
which we live. He has accordingly provided the gymnastic 
apparatus, both in the open air and under cover; he has con- 
structed two baths of hewn stone, one ninety feet in diameter, 
and ten feet deep; the other of smaller dimensions, and but two 
feet deep; both are supplied with cold spring water. The 
rooms are built and warmed with direct reference to health. 
In one of the court-yards is a hillock of clean sand, in which the 
younger children build castles and dig caves—some will say to 
no purpose, but Fellenberg, with more knowledge of human 
nature and its progress, sees a wholesome exercise of the body 
and the mind, even in such trifles. In short, every thing is cal- 
culated with reference to this object, the graduai and natural 
developement of the physical, intellectual, and moral powers. 
It is because this object is, in general, but partially attended to; 
hecause the young mind is called upon to act as if mature; 
because bodily health is not made the basis of education, and 
theintellect receives far more attention than is its due—that so 
many leave our colleges and academies worse, really worse off, 
than they would have been had they remained at the plough; 
or, if of rich parentage, devoted themselves to any honest 
handicraft. 

Fellenberg proceeds upon the principle, as we mentioned 
before, that the object of education should be the developement 
of all the powers of the human being; and with beginners he 
attends solely to this without reference to the imparting of facts 
or rules; as he gives his boys carpenters’ tools, not to learn them 
that trade, but to exercise and perfect their physical powers. 
He finds that the instinct of the young is to change the attention 
continually; to go from one subject, from one occupation to 
another, without dwelling long upon, or thoroughly examining 
any one; and trusting to the wisdom of this instinct, believing 
it to be implanted for the purpose of exercising and strengthen- 
ing all the faculties in harmony, he follows it in his institution. 
But when the powers are strong enough to examine what is pre- 
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sented, when the attention is capable of being fixed for a length 
of time on one point, then he begins to instruct ; to instil learning; 
to lead the pupil to the acquisition of positive knowledge. — Hav-~ 
ing developed the faculti s, he next applies them. This application, 
it appears to us, is in truth, but for the purpose of still farther 
improving the powers; but this is not the immediate object in 
view. As in early education, though the immediate end desi- 
red is improvement, still there is always application; so after- 
ward, though the immediate object is application, we yet find 
improvement always in company. Let us now examine the 
rules which guide him in applying the yonthful faculties. 

His first maxim is, that nothing can be considered as truly acqui- 
red or learned, which the learner cannot reproduce, cither by itself 
under some new form, or as part of some new whole. This de 'stroys 
at once learning by rote, or routine; which means, as we under- 
stand it, the learning and remembering of the symbol, or the 
representative, without the comprehension or memory of the 
idea, or thing represented. Any one that has ever had to do 
with children, knows how much of their knowledge is mere 
knowledge of words. We have no doubt, that in many cases, 
and for many purposes, it is necessary that children should learn 
in this way; but we have as little doubt, that half of those who 
intend to teach ideas, do in truth, teac h mere sounds; and we 
understand Fellenberg’s rule to be, that although, as an intro- 
ductory step, the memory of sound, inde ‘pendent of sense, may be 
necessary; yet when we come to teac hing facts or rules, that we 
do not truly teach them, unless we do instil them into, and as it 
were, make them a part of the pupils mind, that he can re pro- 
duce as *m ina form differing from that in which he received 
them; showing thereby, a mastery and memory of the thing, 
independent of the arbitrary symbol. "To attain the desired 
end, to learn the child any truth, Fellenberg conceives that he 
should be led, and not force d; he would have the instructor act 
asa guide and adviser, not as a task-master, who is to drive the 
victimacertain distance ina certain time. Let them. by their 
own examination, learn what facts are within their reach, and 
from an observation of facts, arrive, by inductive reasoning, at 
general rules. Instead of giving a boy the written definition of 
a geometric figure to commit to memory, present him with the 
figure itself, and he will soon make a definition for himself, and 
thenceforth the idea will exist in his mind, unconnected with any 
set form of words, and will be so much true gain. Give him a 
stone, a flower, an animal, let him examine it; then give him 
several, and bid him compare and arrange them. In this Way 
he will soon make for himself, orders and classes, and will acquire 
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abstract notions. When he has done this,then present tohim the 
definitions, and classifications of science; he will be enabled to 
see their truth, he will correct his own errors; and henceforth 
he will be willing to receive the statements and rules of others, 
where he cannot examine for himself, with a confidence that no 
representation of their authenticity could ever have produced. 

The next doctrine adopted at Hofwyl is, to make every subject 
as interesting as possible. In consequence of that almost univer- 
sal error in practice, which leads instructors to overtask the 
intellect of the young, punishment, compulsion, and fear, are 
conceived to be essential to the instruction of a child. If it is 
so; if the mind will not indeed, receive knowledge willingly; if 
its food must be forced upon it, then is the mind excepted from 
the operation of the great laws of nature. But we do not be- 
lieve itisso. Let but the food be fitted for the being that we wish 
to nourish, and let it be presented as food, and not as a bitter 
draught which must be taken or suffering will ensue, and we 
have not one particle of doubt that the mind will receive its pro- 
per nourishment as willingly as the body. We have seen it 
stated somewhere, and we believe on high authority, that there 
was this radical diflerence between the body and mind; the 
body will grow, and its powers be developed without extraneous 
care; but not so with the mind, we must nurse and nourish that. 
From this we dissent. It appears to us that the mind of the 
child is as the body of the infant. For the latter, the mother 
must seek out and select food; she presents it to the infant, but 
does not, if wise, force it upon him. He grows up, and as he 
grows, he begins to provide for himself; but he could not have 
done so, had not another provided for him while helpless. On 
the other hand, the educator seeks and selects food for the mind 
of the child; as the mind grows strong in consequence of this 
care, it becomes able, like the body, to care for itself; which it 
would not have done but for this early attention. We think it 
reasonable then, in educating the mind, to keep in view the 
rules observed in educating the body. We can see and trace 
with some distinctness, the action of certain treatment upon the 
frame; but we cannot, with much certainty, observe the conse- 
quence of a certain course upon the intellect and heart. From 
what we can see however, and from analogy, we think it a fair 
conclusion, that knowledge is to be selected for, and offered to 
the mind, in a manner that will please and attract it; and that it 
never should be forced upon the intellect, unless where this is 
diseased by neglect or bad influences, and then we give it 
medicinally. 

The severity generally made use of in education, counteracts 
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the object of education. Were the child told every morning, 
with a frown, to eat his bread and milk, or he should be whipped, 
he would soon look upon what he once loved, with abhorrence. 
But the child has from the beginning the idea of pain, as walking 
hand in hand with knowledge, and can we wonder that he 
loathes knowledge? Can we wonder that his advance is slow, 
and his mind stinted in its growth? Can we wonder that the 
punishment which is inflicted, it seems to him without reason; 
the power which is exerted, it seems to him without rule or right; 
and the favor which is shown, it seems to him without cause— 
should beget hatred, revenge, a dis sposition to think might better 
than right, e nvy, je ‘alousy, and most of those evil passions which 
desolate the world? 

But we are going beyond our limits, and must reserve for 
another time, some of the leading principles of Fellenberg which 
we have not room now to dwell upon. So far, we have found 
his system to be this; that in early childhood the object of edu- 

cation should be, not to communicate knowle “dge, but to exercise 
and improve simultaneously, the powers of the body, the mind, 
and the heart; and that when we do begin to communicate 
knowledge, we should so do it as to make the idea familiar to 
the pupil’s mind, independent of any set form of words or other 
represe ntatives; and that to do this prope rly, all knowle dge 
should be presented in the most interesting form possible. 

These principles may seem trite, and so they are, and should 
be; but while they are as little heeded in practice as at present, 
they cannot, we think, be repeated too often. P. 
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Strong was the power of nature o’er my heart, 
When childhood drew me to thy woods and streams, 

Fair Suffield! L was loth from thee to part; 

Loth to reenter the bad world of art, 

And live, thenceforth, aiid the fitful gleams 

Of pride and fashion. How I long to light 

My pathway through thy solitary shades, 

By Heaven’s own natural moon! But now, at night, 

When the bright sun yon distant bill-top leaves, 

The narrow street in smoky twilight fades; 

And the dull glare of lamps, full sparely strewn, 

Scarce shows above my head the towering eaves 

Of gloomy dwellings, where there cannot be, 

Such joy and freedom, gentle home, as I have found in thee. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


In a late number, we alluded to the pernicious effect of the 
propensity for English literature, which has been indulged 
so freely by American booksellers — we will not say by Ameri- 
can readers, because we believe them guiltless of such bad taste. 
We shall now proceed to give some reasons why we pronounce 
[Xnglish literature to be pernicious in its tendency, unsuited to 
the genius and condition of our country, and hostile to all our 
notions of propriety, political and moral. 

And here let us dispose of a proposition which is continuall 
reiterated by sentimentalists on both sides ofthe Atlantic. We 
are told that we are decended from the English, that we speak 
their language, that we have borrowed from them our laws and 
religion, and that therefore, being such near relations, and 
having shewn so great a similarity of taste and opinion, we 
ought to be excellent friends. On a closer examination, we 
find that this friendship is to consist in a humble submission on 
our part, to all the abuse which John Bull may be pleased to 
lavish on us, in a servile imitation of his vices and follies, and in 
being, in short, in kind of poor relation, who is only to be 
acknowledged when it suits the great man. We deny the 
truth of this proposition, except so much of it as relates to our 
language. We inherit from the English nothing but their 
dialect. It is not true that we are their descendants. If the 
ancestry of the American people at large be investigated, it will be 
found that we are decended from the European nations in gen- 
eral, and that probably a minority of our people are the offspring 
of English parentage. In the New England states the English 
blood may predominate, but the case is different in the great 
states of New York and Pennsylvania——indeed, in all the mid- 
dle, and most of the southern states. Upon the western states 

they have no claim; the people of this country are of American 
blood, and are satisfied to trace their genealogy no further back 
than to the older states from which they sprung. If it was pro- 
per to go beyond our immediate progenitors, and to cross the 
ocean in search of forefathers, it would be equally right to ex- 
tend the inquisition a little further, and to claim kindred with 
the Saxons, Danes, and Normans. The English nation isnot — 
to borrow a simile from the booksellers—an original work, but 
«a compilation. We should therefore, give credit to the real 
authors. 
It must be apparent to every close observer, that of the emi- 
grants from Great Britain, but few are English; the great 
majority are, and have always been, Scotch ‘and Irish, whose 
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ancestors were subdued by the English, who consider themselves 
aliens, Who have been treated by their conquerors with the most 
unprincipled injustice and ferocious cruelty, and who came here 
toescape oppression. With regard to the Irish and the Scottish 
highlanders, this is literally true; and it was true in reference 
to the whole Scottish people, until very lately. The Irish are 
not only not English, but they do not constitute in any proper 
sense, a part of the British nation. The British government 
has never had peaceable possession of Ireland; the pe ople have 
never submitted to her sway; she has always held them in sub- 
jection as a conquered people, and governed them by military 
force. Surely the English will not claim kindred with us through 
that portion of our ancestors who are Irish, or through the High- 
land clansmen, who, hunted from the native mountains like 
wild beasts, sought a new home on our shores. 

The truth, then, is about this. The first settlers of New Eng- 
land, and the followers of Penn, were persecuted English, expa- 
iriated on account of their religion. ‘The Catholics who settled 
Maryland, came under similar circumstances. But the influx 
of Irish. Sesich, Dutch, and Germans, to all the middle states, 
has completely changed the character of the population, and 
given the majority to the descendents of these latter nations. 
Louisiana was settled by the French and Spaniards, whose 
descendents are still numerous, and who planted there the civil 
law, which continues to exert a predominating influence in the 
policy of that country. In South Carolina, some of the most 
distinguished men,and the most numerous families, are of French 
extraction. That state received one colony from Barbadoes, 
another from the Dutch settlement at Nova-Belgia, and very 
numerous emigrations from France, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Germany. Colonies of French Huguenots, and distressed Pala- 
tines, settled also in North Carolina. When to these facts, it 
is added, that the French are scattered throughout the United 
States, and that we have received citizens from every civilized 
nation under the sun, it will be seen that the English have no 
shadow of reason to support their arrogant claim of fraternity; 
and that the nickname Anglo-American, which they apply to 
us on all occasions, is without foundation. 

The fact that the English language is our national tongue, is 
not to be received as proof of our descent from that people. It 
became the prevailing dialect, because it was that which was 
first introduced, and because it was the language of our rulers. 
The laws were ‘published, and the legal proceedings conducted, 
in that tongue. Besides, the English came in colonies, while 
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the later accessions to our population, have been made by indi- 
vidual emigrants, coming singly, or in small parties, who adop- 
ted the language and customs of their predecessors, but who, 
with their offspring, form an aggregate which, as we contend, 
greatly outnumbers the original stock. 

Are our laws and civil institutions derived from those of Great 
Britain? They were originally so derived, but have been so 
modified as to retain but little trace of the originals from which 
they were copied; and whatever might have been true, previous 
to the revolution, our whole system of political and civil econo- 
my, differs now materially from that of Great Britain. These 
changes have been made so gradually and imperceptibly, as to 
deceive even the most discerning, who have not happened to 
make them the subjects of reflection. But no statesman, or 
well read lawyer, acknowledges the existence of the simi- 
larity contended for by mawkish sentimentalists. It is true, 
they have a king, and a parliament, and we have a president, 
and a congress, and many persons fancy that the one is a copy 
of the other, under a change of names. But our president is 
not a king, nor any thing like a king; and a congress consisting 
of members elected by the people and _ the states, is altogether 
different from a body constituted of lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons—a body partly ecclesiastical and partly civil— 
composed of men who hold their seats, some by right of birth, 
some by purchase, and some by election. Such a body is as dif- 
ferent from our congress, as one legislative body can be from 
another. Nor is the disparity merely innamesor forms. These 
governments are founded on different principles, their powers 
are derived from different sources, and directed to different pur- 
poses. Here the people are the source of all power; such is not 
the factin Great Britain. Here we legislate for the public; there 
all legislation is for the aristocracy. The consequence is, that 
their whole system is anti-republican. Their criminal code is 
barbarous and cruel. Their poor laws are aristocratic and un- 
christian. ‘Their taxation is unequal and oppressive. The 
elective franchise is almost unknown; and the doctrine of equal 
rights is neither acknowledged nor understood. Their civil 
regulations are all made with a single eye to the interests of a 
few classes, namely, the great land proprietors, the merchants, 
and the manufacturers. The laborer, the mechanic, the far- 
mer, the great mass who form the majority of the people, whose 
industry and intellect are the support of the nation, are neither 
protected by law, nor represented in the legislature. Such a 
government cannot, with any degree of propriety, be compared 
with ours. Our system of government isoriginal. All its great 
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fundamental principles, have been for the first time, brought 
into operation on this continent. Some of them were advocated 
as theories in England, long ago, but were always condemned 
asheretical. It was here that they were first adopted, improved, 
and brought into practical use. 

It may be said in reply, that there are parts of our system of 
juris prude nee, which are not only similar to the English law, 
but almost or quite the same; and it m: ty be asserted, in short, 
that we have adopted their common law. This is true; but let 
it be recollected that much of what we have adopted, is the 
common law, if we may use the phrase, of all civilized nations. 
Take for example, the rules of evidence, which can hardly be 
called legal regulations, because they consist of those funda- 
mental maxims of common sense, and of ethics, which would 
naturally guide intelligent men in searching out truth. Al 
though the ‘y are best understood, and most expertly practised 
in courts of justice, they are not peculiar to those tribunals, but 
are received in shmost all judicatories, and direct the judgment 
of men in all departments of investigation. ‘To say that we 
received these from the English common law, would be as ab- 
surd as to contend that we owe to the same source any gener- 
ally acknowledged maxim in morals or physics. They are the 


natural results to which the human underst: unding arrives in the 
investigation of facts or principles, and the fact that one nation 
may have arrived at those conclusions, or put them into practice 
earlier than another, does not constitute them a part of the 


peculiar laws of that country. It is worthy of remark, more- 
over, that a part only of the common law of England, is founded 
upon the customs of ‘that kingdom; and that so much of it as is 
borrowed from the civil and canon law, is adopted by them, in 
common with other nations. Of the particular customs of Eng- 
land, we have adopted but few, for there are few of them suited 
to our condition. It will not be expected of us, to go into de- 
tail in an article like this. These suggestions will be suflicient 
to induce our readers to reflect on the subject for themselves. 

Have we borrowed our religion from our worthy step-dame? 
We apprehend not. We humbly believe, that we owe our 
religious faith and knowledge to the Old and New Testament; 
and history informs us, that the first emigrants were driven from 
England, because their religion did not conform with that estab- 
lished by law. Neither is our religion assimilated to that 
which exists there. True, the same sects are found in that 
country, and in this; but the existence of an established church 
in the one country, and not in the other, causes a vast difference 
as well in public opinion, as in the rights of sectarians. 
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It follows from the considerations which we have suggested, 
that we owe less to Great Britain, than has generally been con- 
ceded, even by ourselves; and that we have but little in com- 
mon with her, except our language, and as her people are in 
the habit of denying that we speak their tongue with purity, 
they at least, should let us off very easily in that particular. 
Indeed, it requires but a slight degree of observation, to produce 
the conviction, that there is but littke community of feeling, or 
similarity of character, between the British and American peo- 
ple. They do not resemble us in appearance or manners. 
There is not even a family likeness between us. Their tastes 
and appetites are entirely foreign from our own. ‘There is no 
foreigner who comes to our country, who finds so much fault; 
none who finds it so diflicult to adopt our manners, and be satis- 
fied with our institutions. There are none who so often abuse 
our hospitality, insult our feelings, vituperate our country, and 
slander our citizens. Why then should it be urged upon us, to 
love the British? We are willing to love them in christian 
charity, as we love all men; but that we should bear them any 
affection greater than that which we feel towards the Russian, 
the Chinese, or the African, is not reasonable. 

Our object in these remarks, is to assert that we are under 
no obligations to the British nation, which should induce us to 
submit, out of gratitude or courtesy, to the intellectual vassalage, 
under which they, as well as some of our own countrymen, seem 
disposed to place us. In another number, we shall proceed to 
shew that their literature is pernicious, both in style and senti- 
ment, and is silently corrupting our own press. We allude, of 
course, to their popular literature—to the mass of ephemeral 
trash with which our bookstores are deluged, and which are 
pressed into the hands of the American reader, by all the art of 
the trade, and all the beautiful attractions of the ingenious artists 
of our country. We wish to see the same eagerness used to 
circulate the works of our native writers, and the same skill 
enlisted to adorn them; and a combined endeavor exerted to 
awaken the pride of our countrymen, and kindle a national 
feeling in favor of indigenous talent. 
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Tt is a beautiful belief, 
That ever round our head 

Are hovering, on noiseless wing, 
The spirits of the dead, 
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It is a beautiful belief, 
When ended our career, 
That it will be our ministry 
yr +] 

Io watch o’er others here. 


To lend a moral to the flower; 

Breathe wisdom on the wind; 

To hold commune, at night’s pure noon, 
With the imprisoned mind. 


yr . 

To bid the moumers cease to mourn, 
The trembling be forgiven; 

vy ; 

lo bear away, from ills of clay, 
‘The infant to its heaven. 


Ah! when delight was found in life, 
And joy in every breath, 

I cannot tell how terrible 

The mystery of death. 


But now the past is bright to me, 

And all the future clear; 

For *tis my faith, that after death 

I still shall linger here. r. 
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Arrer an absence of several months, we are seated once 
more in our editorial chair, and are about to resume the per- 
formance of the duties which we owe to the public. We have 
noticed with pleasure, and now acknowledge with gratitude, the 
cordial reception which has been extended by an indulgent 
public to the Western Magazine, Our contemporaries have, 
with one or two exceptions, spoken of it with kindness and 
approbation, and welcomed its appearance with a cordial liber- 
ality which has laid us under infinite obligations. These are 
things which we may speak of with propriety, at this time, as 
the praise which has been bestowed on our new periodical, is 
not due to its editor, but to the friends who have gratuitously 
and ably filled the post which he was compelled by circum- 
stances to abandon. Under their direction, the Magazine has 
earned applause, and rapidly extended the sphere of its circu- 
lation; and while we cordially tender them our thanks, we take 
the occasion to invite them to continue to ornament our pages 
with the sprightly and graceful productions of their elegant 

ens. 

Candor obliges us to notice that, while a majority of the edi- 
torial remarks which have fallen under our eye, have been 
highly flattering, and perhaps undeservedly indulgent, a few 
have been couched in the language of censure. For these 
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criticisms also, we are grateful. Editors have no right to be 
offended at those who tell them civilly of their faults. Our 
labors are for the public, and it is for the public to decide how 
far they may be acceptable or useful. 
The only serious objection which seems to have been made 
to our three first numbers is, that they contain too large a pro- 
portion of light and humorous articles, and are deficient in solid 
and useful matter. It will be suflicient, we hope, to say in ex- 
planation, that whenever a periodical work is dependent for its 
materials, upon the labors of one individual, or even a few, its 
pages will be deficient in that variety which should constitute 
its chief excellence. Such has been the case with this work. 
The absence of the editor, threw it, an unprotected orphan, upon 
the hands of a few gentlemen who had no other interest in its 
support, than their zeal for the literature of their country, and 
who, being engaged in their own concerns, could not be expec- 
ted to devote to it, any extraordinary degree of care or labor. 
We are only agreeably surprised that they have executed their 
guardianship with so much fidelity and success. 

The cabinet which has administered our affairs, is now dis- 
solved, and the direction of the Magazine is assumed by the 
editor. We shall examine into the alleged abuses, and should 
we find any such to have crept in, shall extend to them the hand 
of reform. The Magazine shall not in future be too witty. 
We shall place a curb upon the restive genius of our contri- 
butors, and rein them in to a reasonable degree of sedateness. 
We promise to be as dull and sensible as the most discreet of 
our readers can wish; and being ourself a person of a grave 
and sober turn of mind, we shall take this department under 
our own special care. 

We again invoke the aid of our friends. If the Magazine is 
to be made the vehicle of sound literature, of useful science, of 
pure morals, and elegant wit, the design must be accomplished 
by the united effort of scholars and persons of taste. If the 
work is to be useful to the west, it must receive the support of 
western talent; if it is to be honorable to this city, it must pre- 
sent on its pages, a liberal portion of the intellectual wealth of 
the most highly gifted minds of our citizens. We extend the 
invitation to all who are capable of writing in any department 
of literature. Ladies and gentlemen will be alike welcome; 

they may select their own topics, and treat them in their own 
manner. The whole range of science, morals, and literature, 
will be open to their choice. The rich and varied emanations 
of genius, the matured results of patient thought, and the stores 
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of profound research will be equally acceptable. We would 
allure to our side the moralist, who can embellish truth with 


* Flowers 
Of sober tint, and herbs of med’cinable powers ;? 


and the poet, who can tune his harp to 


‘Such strains as would have won the ear 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
The half regained Eurydice. 

We owe a tribute of thanks to several of our contributors, 
whose productions have been eminently successful. The author 
of *Old Rosy Posy,’ will be always welcome. The union of 
just discrimination and playful wit exhibited in his productions, 
indicate a mind c: apable of high effort. 

To the writer of the * Reflections of a Gourmand, we tender 
our salutations, and beg that on further reflection, he will write 
for us again. 

Our friend ¢1..’ knows, without any professions on our part, 
that his communications will always be received with pleasure, 
What has become of the article that he promised us last winter? 

We hope that*C. D. D. will find time, from his more serious 
studies, to 

¢ Turn aside 
Where fancy lures him, with her magic wand.’ 


There are many others in this fair city, who have 


* Skill to charm the lonely hour, 
With no inglorious song ;? 
and we invite all such to contribute to our pages. 
‘History of Ohio, Chap. I, is received, and will appear in 
our next. 
Two articles from our friend in Missouri, are on our file. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have to announce to our new subscribers, that the increase of our subscription 
list has been so great, as to have entirely exhausted the impression of the first and 
second numbers of this Magazine. Not calculating on so rapid an accession of pat- 
ronage, we had supposed that we were making a liberal provision for such a contin- 
gency, in printing about 700 copies more than were required to supply the subscribers 
then on our list; all of these however, have been called for, within a few weeks past, 
and a number of new subscribers remain to be supplied with the back numbers. A 
second edition of those two numbers will be immediately published, and forwarded 
to new subscribers with as little delay as possible. We hope that this explanation 
will be satisfactory to such as may not receive a full series as early as they might have 
expected. We shall hereafter be able to supply all whose names may be added to 


our list, with the numbers from the commencement of the year. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Miurrary anp Navat Macazine or tHe Unitep States. Volume I. No. 1. 
March, 1833. Washington: Tnuomrson & Homans. 


Tus is the title of a new Monthly, just established at Washington city. The 
increase of this species of periodicals, has lately been rapid, and we have seen none 
excelling this in plan. ‘That such a work can be well supported, we have no doubt; 
but in order to insure patronage, it should be exclusively, as the title imports, a maga- 
zine of the United States. Such is not the character of the publication before us, 
though fair promises are made that such it shall be. When we call to mind the inex- 
haustible resources for such a work in the past history of our country, and in the 
present movements of her army and navy, we are convinced that abundant materials 
exist without drawing upon foreign works. ‘This number borrows largely in this way, 
which we regret to see. ‘There are now living, many of the officers and soldiers who 
served in the late war, who could relate their experience; thus affording a mass for 
the future historian, which, in the want of some depository, would go down with them 
to the grave, So with the naval officers and sailors, who served in the same war. 
Our troops are stationed on the frontiers of the country, in parts yet comparatively 
little known, and are in constant association with a race, of whose peculiar character, 
institutions, legends, and habits, much may yet be made public, and may be handed 
down to remote ages, when that race shall have become extinct. Surely such oppor- 
tunities should not be neglected. Our men of war, too, float on every sea. Among 
these officers are many men of talents and learning, from whom could be obtained, 
contributions eminently interesting. How much of the characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants of the Mediterranean shores yet remains to be brought to light; and how little 
do we really know of the state of society in South America; to say nothing of our 
almost total ignorance of the tribes who inhabit the islands of the Pacific. Such, 
connected with the lighter kinds of description of scenes in the services, and statistical 
intelligence, we think are the legitimate objects of a * Military and Naval Magazine of 
the United States,’ and we hope they will be embraced by this publication. 





Tue American Montuty Macazine. New York. Joun Wixey. 


The first number, which we have just received, is excellent—written with ability 
and got up in good taste. 


